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that every one ought to 
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brisk, good-natured, in- 


forming book, full of the keenest humor and satire. Laughter 
keeps pace with conviction, and that is one of the things that 
make a notable book. It presents a character that is almost 


new to fiction— 


-the honest country lawyer who knows the inner 


ife of his community and describes it with illuminating humor. 
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TWO SAMURAI ON THEIR’ TRAVELS 
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Comment 


Felicitations 

Hearty congratulations to President Tarr upon 
the prompt and timely arrival of his  silver- 
wedding anniversary. Also to Mrs. Tarr and 
Aunt Denia, They would have great diffictilty in 
finding a better husband and tiephew. We rejoice 
in his continued good health, his buoyant spirits, 
his love of music, his respect for golf, and his truly 
splendid Americanism.: May the shadow of 
Wituiam H. Tarr gtow less or. greater in- coi- 
formity with his personal preference! 


What! 

The joint resolution proposing to amend the 
Constitution so as to compel the election of Sen- 
ators by popular vote reads as follows: 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed 
of two Senators from each State. elected by the people 
thereof, for six years; and each Seriator sliall have ore 
vote. The electors in each State shall have the qualifi- 
_ cations requisite for electors of the most nunierdus 
branch of the State Legislature. 

This resolution has passed both Houses of Con- 
gress. But the Constitution has. yet another 
provision relating to Senators: 

Section 4, 1.—The times, places, and-imanner of hold- 
ing elections for Senators and Representatives sliall. be 
prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing Senators. 

In lieu of this the amendment proposed by the 
House contained this provision: 

The time, place, and manner of holding elections 
for Senators shal! be preseribed in each State by the 
Legislature thereof. 

The Senate struck out this provision, arid the 
resolution now goes back to the Hotise. It is cer- 
tain that the resolution could not have passed the 
Senate without this omission. It is most probable 
also that the House will not accede to the Senate’s 
change. A deadlock will nattrally ensue, and 
nothing is likely to be done. 

We hope this will be the result. The amend- 
ment that should be adopted is the followitig: 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed 
of two Senators from each State, elected by the people, 
or by the Legislature thereof, as the people sliall de- 
termine, for six years, and each Senator shall liave one 
vote. The electors in each State shall have tlie quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislatures. 

That is, each State should be allowed to elect 
its Senators in any way it sees fit. If the people 
of Oregon want—as they do—to choose them by 
popular vote, let them do so. If the people of 
Vermont, on the other hand, prefer—as they do— 
to let their Legislature make the choice, their 
wish also should be respected and upheld. To 
enforce upon a sovereign State a method. ob- 
noxious to the people of that State is .gii> otit- 
rageous violation of the spirit of our tnstitutions 
and of the principle of hotie rule upon which 
our government stands. 

A Senator is an ambassador of a State to the 
Federal Congress. How he is selected is the 
business of nobody outside of that State, so long 
as the method of choosing be orderly and eal- 
culated to safeguard true expression of the peo- 
ple’s desire. , ; 

If an amendment to the effect proposed should 
come out of conference, we should feel that faith 
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had been kept. What more could any State ask? 
Who could find a single good reason for com- 
plaint? Political reform? Yes, by all meaiis; 
but ever and forever in strict conformity with the 
course marked by the intelligent discernment of 
communities themselves, not by arbitrary and 
despotic authority exercised from without. 

Can it be that we are the only real Democrat 
left in this country? What! 


Demagogtes and Demagogues 

President Nicnotas ,.Murray Butwer has_ the 
blues. ‘“ Whatever else this age may be,” he says, 
“it certainly is the age of the crowd and of the 
demagogue. The crowd with its well - marked 
mental and moral peculiarities is everywhere in 
evidence, and demagogues political, demagogues 
literary, and demagogues religious din our ears 
with hungry cries. A torrent of talk is abroad in 
the land. The crowd, just now, the world over, 
sways from right to left in policy, in belief, in 
action, and cries out with wild enthusiasii to- 
day for the demagogue it tratiiples underfoot to- 
morrow. 

Oh, we don’t know. We haven’t detected 
any “torrent of talk” abroad in the land. Nor, 
if by “crowd” Dr. ButiLeir means the American 
people, have we noticed any swaying recetitly ex- 
cept toward better governiment; less privilege, and 
greater equality. To which particular demagogue 
Dr. Bur er refers as having been trampled under- 
foot we can find no clue. Surely he catiiiot mean 
his old friend, Broth— Dear no; that is impos- 
sible. Ah, well, there are demagogues and detia- 
gozues, some in school and some out, of pessimiistn 
as well as of other things. But the wet :spell is 
about over. 


When Duty Calls ct ot 
Evidently ; both Colonel Roostverr and Colonel 
BiYAN are of the opinion that Congress will affoighthe 
country all tlie-excitement good for it. They have de- 
clined to-rurr for, the Presidency.—Cleveland Leader. 


One of them will accept, if urged. 


Is This What Itsurgency Comes To? 

If La Foutrrte is the leader of the insurgerits, 
they have ample cause te mourn the untimely 
death of Dotutver. For it is hard to believe that 
if Doxuiver were alive to-day he would sign his 
name to such a document as LA Fouterre wrote 
out and presented to the Senate as his view of 
reciprocity, he being the insurgeiit member of thie 
Finance Committee. La Fouiertezisiny favor of 
reciprocity. Of course he is. Hear hit: 

I believe in reciprocity. I believe -iti sreciprocity 
with Cattada. Tle mutual give and take of-tatiff con- 
cessions between our country and our world-neighbors, 
along the lines laid down by BLAINE and-M@KINiEY, 
is a policy that has in view the best welfareof all coin- 
cerned. 

He will, then, cordially support the bill in hand? 
Oh no! Not at all. 

But I protest against this proposed revision of our 
tatiff by executive mandate. I protest agaiist this 
diplomatic bargain that is masquerading in the giiise 
of reciprocity. It is not reciprocity. 

If Mr. La Fotierre knows any way on earth to 
initiate real reciprocity or indeed any kind of reei- 
procity, save by a “diploinatic bargain,” le has 
an important discovery which he ought to tell us 
about. Instead he goes on to tell why this par- 
ticular “diplomatic bargain” is so outrageotis. 
He of course tells us it will hurt the fartiers; biit 
he is most indignant because it will help the 
packers, the millers, and James J. Hitw’s railroad 
lines. He apparently objects to helping these in 
any way. As to the publishers, he objects to its 
helping them because it won’t help them iti LA 
FoLLeTTe’s own way, which is a way that hasti’t 
the slightest chance of. being adopted. In. fact; 
the only kind of recij¥éeity LA Fotterre wants 
is a kind whieh™has no chance. Logically and 
naturally, his programme at present is~ to offer 
any number of amendmerits, none of which will 
be accepted and any one of which would, if it were 
accepted, lead to the defeat ofthe whole proposal. 
We presume, however, that the roll-calls on: these 
amendments will be very useful at various Western 
Chautauquas later in the suinmer. They will serve 
to show how basely insincere other Senatots were 
of reciprocity, and how the featless La Fotierte 
was about the only one who stood firmly for that 
great cause. 3 


This is Different 

It is not difficult to get disgusted with this sort 
of statesmanship. One doesn’t need contrasts to 
appreciate its quality. There is, however, an 
excellent contrast in the view of Joun SHarp 
WiLuiaMs, another member of the committee, 
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presented to the Senate at almost the same moment. 
Senator WiiuiAMs thinks there are lots of ways 
in which the pending agreement might be im- 
proved; but he prefers that agreetnent to none 
at all. He goes on: 

I am in favor of the House farmers’ free-list bill, 
with some immaterial amendments, but I am not in 
favor of it a8 an amendment to this bill, because | 
think the result of putting it on would be to defeat 
the bill, and I stispect, not discourteously, I hoje, that 
the purpose in putting it on is to defeat the bill. | 
am not willing to run the risk of defeating two 
measures that I favor merely to escape criticism for 
not having voted to tack one of them as an amendment 
upon the other. My constituents have plenty of sense 
to understand the real situation and the shallowness, 
if not bad faith, of the criticism. 

Mr. Wit.iims’s constituents are to be con- 
gratulated on their choice of a Senator and on 
their Senator’s opinion of them. We don’t be- 
lieve La Foitbira’s coustituents ate infetio® in 
intelligence, but apparently their Seidtor does. 


Enough for the Present 

Again the Howse Deriiocrats have showii good 
setise—this tithe by déclinitig to make additions to 
the programme for the special sessioti already put 
before the country. Not that there are iidt plenty 
of meritorious proposals awaiting action by Con- 
egress, Thee are; and the good record of the 
preseiit thajority li the House jiistifies the feeling 
that it is. quite eoiipeteit to deal with the pro- 
posals, and indeed. with ay sort of question ‘a 
to cote upefor lepislative action. But this is, 
after all, a -spevidl sessivii, atid ought not to be 
jtiade just like a getiefal session. What the House 
has done. sbd-is-doitg and has already promised 
to do inakes vit the public a clear iipression and 
affords attijle indtetial for a judgment: To add 
other atid wiitelited. iieasii#és wWoilld have a more 
or less wunfiisiié effect: Besides, everybody can 
seb that the Huiise as aleddy sent to the Senate 
nidte lepislition-than that body will eve consider 
ihis sumitier. Whit ise would it be to consign 
invite bills to the State cothmittees iitiless they 
report out soiie of those they already have? When 
ihe intobiot is made to discharge the Senate Finance 
Coiminittes - from fusthe® consideration of the 
fattiers’ free list it véte. will show plainly 
wliethe? or iiot, alythiiig beyond reeiprovity can 
be avcoiiplished for ta#iff reforin. The tespohsi- 
bility. will also be put sqtidrely up to the Sehate’s 
Republica iniajority; and that is where it belongs. 


Watterson's Wikdoit ees 

Paris left “Gradbither Warrerson’s _iiental 
vision tindiiniied: Withess this from the Cdirier- 
Journal: 

ii the preferred, classes; the privileged few under, the 
existing ldws; réfiise te abate their claim to, the pdund 
of flesh, if they liold out for their constitutional rights 
aE proper if She protective tariff asthe. slaveliolders 
bE the Sotith held otit for. their constitutional rights 
of Slave property iii tHe territories, ther they ate lost 
indeed atid there will be iio, saving thei, Bit; if, 
cedsing to dook: tipoti every fefortier as & levelef, they 
will imeet A tiew-borh Deitiberacy allway, atid if this 
iiew-horti Deiioctiey, learting a lesson, frei its inis- 
aalvittten, will quit its eagy and inefpetiial oratory 
for a while calitily to eviisider the Bood of the whole 
eoutitry—justiee alike, td, the rivh. and. the poot—we 
shill see stich a revival both of jatiiotisii aiid bisihess 
as Was Hever kitowh before, bevdlise we afe tipdn the 
tliteshold of ati El Dorado of opportiinity, 

Sdiitid sélise, every word. May the itifiiiiction 
be heeded by all parties in ititerest, is oti# hope 
arid otf prayer. Medtwhile; we are glad to see 
Marse Heixkty back oti the job. 


Let Brother Bryan Talk se peas 

That the Atieriean litte is itiperiled by the pursuit 
of pleasiite aiid money is the opitiion of WittidM Jen- 
NINGS BRYAN 48 expressed it a letter to.a elerpyman. 
Mr: BRYAN is sdfe fron the suspicion of beitig i votary 
of -pleastire, bit, i the piirstiit. of the nitible dollar he 
has jourtieyed tiaty tities all. ove this broad land. 
lectutiig for a corisideration not so modest as to pre- 
vent liis private fortttie fro prowitg well ip itito the 
six figtires.—Sprinpfield Union. 

It is a free couiitty, Brother Bayan has 
things to say that people are willing to pay their 
good dollars to héar; why should the trade be for- 
hidden or even stickered at? Of course, under 
his own pet scheiné of fepulation, if it should 
transpire that he possesses thirty-five pet eit of 
the bland éloquetice of the rhea he shoiild be 
cottipelled to take out a Federal licetise. Other- 
wise there should be tio festéaint pit tipo his 
getting rich of waxitig fat. He piits all of his 
money into government bonds, anyway. 


A Resourceful Sinner 

Speaking in the Senate the other day, Mr. 
Rayner avowed his sympathy with some of the 
principles of our dowager President, but lamented 
“the impossibility of the human mind to keep 
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track of him in his evolutions.” The. Senator 
continued : 

In this connection, I recall in the famous railroad- 
rate debate that took place during his administration 
that he sent for me to inquire how I stood upon the 
supreme issue that was before us at a critical stage of 
that controversy. ° 

When I gave him the information lie said that he 
was pleased beyond expression that I had arrived at 
the same conclusion that he had reached. “ Now, 
stand to your colors.” he said. ‘“ Do you recall what 
Contin CAMPBELL said to his Sutherland Highlanders 
at Balaklava?” I happened to remember the incident 
that, turning to bis regiment, he said: “ Men, there is 
no place to retreat from. You must die where you 
stand.” 

“That is exactly it,” said the President. “ You 
have a wonderful memory, and. if necessary, we will 
die together.” The next day, when the vote was taken, 
I stood to my colors and died where I stood. Just as 
I was about dying, however, I looked around for the 
President, who had promised to die with me, but he 
had neither died nor retreated. On the contrary, I 
never saw anything more constructively alive. Under 
the gentle guidance of the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts he had slipped away during the night, while 
we were all slumbering, and there he stood, it is true, 
with the colors in his hand, but they were the colors 
of the opposition, and when IT returned to life and met 
lim a short time afterward the only explanation | 
received for this maneuver, unparalleled in point of 
stiategy upon the pages of political history, was his 
remark to me: ‘“ Well, you all died a glorious death. 
I was so sorry I could not be with you.” 

Whereupon the Philadelphia Record sneeringly 
remarks that some Presidents would have re- 
garded this reference as a sefious reflection upon 
their character, but that Mr. Roosrvett would 
merely grin and say, “ Bully.” Quite likely he 
would. And why not? If the Highlanders had 
discovered that their leader was mistaken, wouldn’t 
it have been all right for them to cut and run 
instead of standing still te be shot down like sheep ? 
Moreover, Brother Roosevetr is not of the dying 
kind. He has been in many a tight place, but 
there is no record of his ever having been cornered. 
If he becomes a rich man, it is dollars to dough- 
nuts that he will find some way to squirm 
through the ‘iieedle’s eye and join us triumphantly 
at Gabriel’s band-stand. You wait and see. 


Flying High 

Wooprow Witson said at Harrisburg: 

The Democratic party is now to attempt constructive 
statesmanship. There are well-known conditions which 
surround so great a task. In the first. place, it can- 
not be executed if attempted with inconsiderate laste. 
That is not constructive which is loosely or hastily put 
together. Its parts must be sound and their combina- 
tion must be true and vital. No man é¢an in a moment 
put great policies together and reconstruct a whole 
order of life. We must remember that the abuses 
which we seek to remedy have comme into existence as 
incidents of the great structure of industry we have 
built up. This structure is the work of our own 
hands; our own lives are involved in it: Reekless at- 
tacks upon it, destructive assaiilts against it, would 
jeopard our own lives and disturb, it might be fatally, 
the very progress we seek to attain. It would be 
particularly fatal to any programme to admit into our 
minds, as we pursue it, any spirit of revenge, any 
purpose to wreak our displeasure upon the person and 
the institutions who now represent the abuses we 
deprecate and seek to destroy. 


It is in this enlightened spirit that Oscar 
W. Unprerwoop is directiig his party in Congress, 
that Governor Harmon has secured the enactment 
of remedial laws in Ohio, that Governor WiLson 
himself has achieved notable reforms in New 
Jersey. The donkey is dead. The elephant is in 
the hospital. Long live the American eagle! 


Dr. Hill’s Successor at Berlin 

No doubt diplomacy has to have its conceal- 
ments. It would be less interesting, perhaps, if 
it didn’t have them. But as the discussion and 
the guessing about Dr. Hinu’s successor at Ber- 
lin continue, a good many of us can’t help feeling 
that we should really like extremely well to know 
why there must be any successor at all. 

For Dr. Hitt is the kind of man we like to 
see representing this country in the big diplo- 
matic posts in Europe. He is a cultivated Amer- 
ican gentleman, with special knowledge and con- 
siderable training in the very field he is at work 
in, and he is not a multimillionaire. We con- 
sider that last fact important, and all the more 
important because of the emphasis it got at the 
time he was sent ‘to Berlin. To be sire, great 
wealth ought fot to debar from the diplomatic 
service any American who is in all respects fit 
for it. But the notion that great wealth is of 
itself a qualification for an American ambassador 
—that it is even a necessary, an indispensable 
qualification if he is going to represent us in one 
of the great European capitals—needs to be. dis- 
pelled. It needs to be dispelled at Washington, 
and also in Europe. Our government is respon- 
sible for it, by its policy of niggardly salaries and 
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no homes for the ambassadors to live in. We have 
at last started in to buy and build suitable em- 
bassies, but we have not made the salaries what 
they should be. Under the circumstances, our 
Presidents have sought to solve the problem by 
appointing multimillionaires. That has made 
things worse, for the precedent of lavish ex- 
penditure set by these gentlemen proves embar- 
rassing if men of only moderate means are sent 
to take their places. They have apparently got 
the European capitals to expecting as a matter of 
course that the American ambassador shall be 
very rich and a lavish entertainer. It is strongly 
suspected that one European ruler even went so 
far as to suggest that that was the sort of ambas- 
sador he wanted at his capital: 

That state of mind in Europe doesn’t do us any 
good, and it is not complimentary. For many 
rich Americans go to Europe and spend money 
conspicuously, anyhow, without the government’s 
contributing to the stream. We want our ambas- 
sadors known and respected for other reasons than 
their wealth. We want them to help the rest of 
us to show the world that this country produces— 
and values—other things than dollars. We cer- 





tainly don’t want to put ourselves in such an at- 
titude that the European governments can ask us 


to send them no ambassadors who are not rich. 

If we are going tc make this change of policy, 
it will hardly be a good beginning to send to Ber- 
lin, as Dr. Hiutw’s successor, another multi- 
millionaire. 


We Can No More 

We firm!y decline to join in the feverish won- 
dering and conjecturing as to whether Tiropore 
is or is not for WituiAm for the nomination, and 
whether he will support him if he is nominated. 
Not again. We went through all that last sum- 
mer, and our nerves haven’t yet recovered from 
the prolonged strain they endured at the hands 
of the war correspondents... Next summer there 


will be the conventions and a lot of other excite- ° 


ment. This summer we must recuperate; we 
must, really. Besides, what’s the use? Do we 
not all know that just as soon as this thing is 
settled we shall be wondering what he will do 
about something else or somebody else? Isn’t it 
plain that unless we get a grip on ourselves we 
will go right on for another ten years and more 
questioning one another* with white faces about 
his next move or his latest? We never did get 
any relief until the newspapers started that con- 
spiracy of silence after the election, and now it 
looks as if the war correspondents are again 
managing somehow to get their copy past the 
night editors. Maybe they and. the night editors 
can stand it, but we can’t. Perpetual suspense 
is more than we are equal to. Gentlemen, we 
quit. 


The New Subways 

It takes a long time to get work on the new 
subways under way, but it should be remembered 
what an enormous job the city has ahead of it. 
lf we had a Harriman handy, to whom with due 
consideration for the city’s interests the whole 
project could be entrusted, matters would doubtless 
be very greatly expedited by that method. Work- 
ing through boards is slow, but it is by that means 
that this great work has to be planned and started. 
It promises to cost over $250,000,000, an ex- 
penditure pretty well up to that of the Panama 
Canal, and a sum greater than the capitalization 
of any railroad system in the country except the 
Pennsylvania and the Union and Southern Pacific. 

Public discussion of the details of this great 
project has been difficult because no opinion as to 
the comparative merit of rival plans is worth any- 
thing which is not based on close study and accurate 
knowledge. It is a matter that must be threshed 
out by experts. The city’s experts, it must be con- 
fessed, have not made rapid progress with it. 


Asking Too Much 

A Southern newspaper reports that Congress 
is pretty sure to pass a bill, already introduced, 
appropriating ten thousand dollars for a painting 
to depict the baptism of Vireria Dark, which 
was the first celebration of that sacrament any- 
where on American soil. As VirctntA Dare was 
born on Roanoke Island, the bill is -fathered by 
Senator Overman of North Carolina, and the re- 
port goes on: 

The OverRMAN bill calls for a painting that will rank 
with the notable paintings depicting and perpetuating 
other historic scenes of national interest which now 
adorn the walls of the national Capitol. 

That is calling for a good deal. The theme 
undoubtedly deserves a masterpiece, but Senator 
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OveRMAN is sanguine if he thinks he is going to 
get one quite equal to the work of the early Amer- 
ican masters in the Capitol. We know no living 
artist capable of such a work, and he will search 
the galleries of the Old World in vain for any- 
thing either ancient or modern that can be com- 
pared to it. We presume there will be at least 
one Indian in the picture, and where is the living 
painter who would have the nerve to endow him 
with six toes, as one of the Capitoline masters did 
with one of Ais Indians? Vircinta also must be 
there, but will she have four arms, as appears to 
be the case with one of the young ladies on the 
walls of the big rotunda? We fear not. That 
sort of creative genius is not to be had for the 
asking—not even for ten thousand dollars. It 
never appeared but once, and that was when the 
Capitol first offered itself for adornment. Senator 
OverMAN will have to be reasonable, and VirGinia 
will have to be content with the ordinary allow- 
ance of members and digits. 


Is West Point Less Attractive Than It Was? 

Anent the reported absence of applications for 
forty West Point vacancies a neighbor inquires 
why it is that West Point is not so attractive as 
it once was to American boys. 

Possibly because the career it leads up to is less 
attractive than it used to be. Army officers are 
relatively worse paid than they were thirty years 
ago. There are many more of them, so that the 
distinction of their employment has been watered. 
They are largely shut off from the prospect of 
bettering themselves by their own efforts; they 
do not enjoy the privilege of unrestrained speech, 
and their freedom of action is of course restricted 
by the necessity that they should always be under 
orders. 

The army is a considerably consecrated pro- 
fession, and only suitable for those whom it suits. 
For men who like it, it is good, and the service 
done by a high-class officer is very useful—indis- 
pensable, indeed, as yet to the well-being of the 
country. But authority is not very popular in 
this generation, and the army is one of the most 
conspicuous expressions of authority. 


The Change in Pious Phraseology 

The entire graduating class of a Presbyterian theo- 
logical seminary in Ontario recently informed the 
examining committee that they were unable to accept 
literally the Westminster confession of faith. The 
chairman of the committee made reply: ‘“ Gentlemen, 
if you subseribed literally, | think I may say that the 
Presbytery of Toronto would not want you.” The 
world “do move.”’—Boston T'ranscript. 


We suppose what is true of current Presby- 
terian beliefs in Ontario is true in the main on 
this side of the line also. Nevertheless it is the 
phraseology of belief that has changed much more 
than belief itself. Sermons of a century ago on 
Free-will, Predestination, and such matters that 
were of such vital concern to JoNATHAN Epwarps 
and his immediate successors, are very dead mat- 
ter to modern readers, who wonder how their fore- 
bears could ever feel a lively personal interest in 
such discussions. But there are many more 
Presbyterian ministers in the eountry now than 
there were then, and they preach pretty faithfully, 
and it does not call for a besotted optimism to 
believe that they are preaching a more Christian 
religion than their predecessors did. 


Be Charitable  ~ 

A Springfield neighbor remarks upon the num- 
ber of automobilists who came to the aviation show 
near Chicopee Falis, but anchored their machines 
outside of the enclosure, and so saw everything 
and paid nothing. The show was given for a 
charity, and the Republican berates these unre- 
mitting auto people, and says: 

It too often seems as if certain automobile owners 
were striving in every possible way to convince the 
public that the ownership of a motor vehicle serves to 
extinguish all the finer feelings and to bring out 
human nature at its worst. 


No doubt it does, but when it is merely a mat- 
ter of not paying something avoidable, it is to 
remember how large a eonsumer the automobile 
is, and how large a proportion of the auto-goers 
have no surplus with which to pay admission to 
other things. 


Limitation 

There are perhaps more public men of doubtful 
character in public life than there were many years 
ago, but we have now ninety millions of people, and 
must expect more.—/Justice HARLAN. 


But there aren’t more than eight in the Supreme 
Court, anyhow! 
































































































































New Views of Hysteria 

Hysteria is a fairly modern disease, but it is ex- 
ceedingly fashionable. It has spread as rapidly as 
appendicitis since it was discovered. Probably in 
olden days hysteria was known, but it was called by 
other names: witcheraft, temper, “ common scold,” or 
“ fearsomeness.” The white light of science, however, 
now beats down upon the diseases of the soul, and 
deals with them as with physical disease by careful 
investigation and intelligent treatment. 

It is particularly interesting to learn that Johns 
Hopkins Wniversity has established a laboratory in 
charge of Dr. TriGAntT Burrow, a pupil of Freup and 
June, for the intelligent investigation of the sources 
of functional nervous disorders. Dr. ADOLF MEYER, 
professor of psychiatry of Johns Hopkins University, 
and director of the Henry Phipps Psychiatrie Clinic, 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, is said to be entirely in sym- 
pathy with the new methods and eager in upholding 
the very valuable work of Dr. BurRRow. 

It is always more or less a matter of difficulty for 
the laity to understand the ways and the technical 
terminology of physicians, but it is interesting to 
derive from the various reports of this new work that 
physicians are falling in line with philosophers and are 
learning to deal with the individual as a fragment of 
a whole; to speak of the social consciousness as a 
vast, organic unit of which separate human beings are 
structural elements. The common, neurotic disorders, 
ranging all the way from simple, unwarranted fears 
and depressions to the great army of suicides and 
insane, are the disharmonies in the social organism. 
The health, then, of the individual must depend upon 
the health of society. The new psychiatry does not 
look to neurones, any more than to any other physical 
tissue, to explain the purely mental disease. It deals 
rather with the sum of impressions that the individual 
has received throughout a lifetime. It deliberately 
studies the life of the individual. Feed an individual 
from childhood upon fears and terrors, humiliations 
and disappointments, and he would be a hardy optimist 
who would expect to find that individual brave, se!f- 
confident, kind, and cheerful—a valuable unit in the 
social whole. The new hypothesis is, that all ex- 
perience is real; mental experience no less than 
physical, and that a purely mental experience can 
mark and bend the physical life as surely as the 
physical life can effect the mental. Even momentary 
influences determine reactions and such influences as 
have impressed the childish mind and then continued 
through long years, must be almost unconquerable 
factors in the make-up of an individual. The change, 
then, in the viewpoint of doctors is that their new out- 
look is less firmly materialistic. They are no longer 
completely satisfied with such words as “ degenera- 
tion,” “ constitutional predisposition,” “ congenital de- 
fect,” or “inherited taint.” 

“ Hysteria,” said young Dr. Burrow in a recent 
paper on the new methods, “is more a dilemma than 
a disease. It is not so much a static condition as a 
dynamic process, growing out of a mistaken point of 
view. Habitual prepossessions blur our vision so that 
we tend to overlook the dynamic personal equation, 
and to disparage the inherent social disharmony 
underlying the neurosis. Philosophically, hysteria 
represents the revolt of nature’s organie verity against 
the artificial structure of society. It is the protest 
of man’s inherent truth against the mendacity of con- 
vention.” 

Freup, who has done the most important investi- 
gation of modern times in the field of neurosis, lays 
great stress on the purpose underlying neurotic re- 
action. He believes the condition to be a mechanism 
of defence. Some idea pertaining to the sphere of 
the biological instinets and tending to the satisfaction 
of an inherent need is repressed by an extraneous 
edict and there sets in at once the conditions of 
psychic conflict. The forbidden thing is repressed, 
ignored, shoved out of sight. But this does not do 
away with the unwelcome thought which lurks in the 
unconscious crevices of the mind; where when it is 
sufficiently reinforced by further accessions it mani- 
fests itself as hysteria—a disintegrated personality ; 
will and desire, external purpose and internal nature 
at war. Freup’s method of investigation is concerned 
largely with the dreams of his patients. What the 
subeonscious self desires frequently expresses itself in 
the dream life. Frevp divides the dream-content into 
the manifest and the latent content, and many of his 
deductions from dreams are highly interesting, and the 
story of the faint clues which he follows through so 
many intricate windings is as enthralling as the most 
highly wrought melodrama. 

The method of treatment is as old as human thought. 
The Greeks understood it when they inscribed “ Know 
Thyself” over their temples. The whole aim of the 
modern nerve-specialist or the psychiatrist is to teach 
the patient to understand himself and the opposing 
factors in his make-up which rend him and leave him 
suffering. He is led to understand the underlying 
causes of his sufferings and to control and unify them 
himself. 

To the man-in-the-street the main interest in this 
new theory of nervous disorder and its treatment is, 
that the men of science are taking whatever is sincere 
and real and valuable out of the Christian Science 
and New-Thought movements and are applying them 
scientifically and intelligently to suffering humanity. 
To teach individuals to understand themselves and 
their environment, to fit themselves harmoniously into 
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the social consciousness and to make that consciousness 
the healthier and freer and nobler for their contribu- 
tion to it, is the aim of these new men of science. 

It is a great advance on the hopelessly materialistic 
stand-point of the doctors of a quarter of a century 
ago. This recognition in medicine of the functional 
phase of biology as represented by the psychological 
reactions of the whole individual towards his environ- 
ment is an important advance in the scientific world. 
We have to thank Freup and June for its advance in 
Europe, and Dr. ApoLF Meyer and Dr. TRIGANT Bur- 
row for its introduction into our own land. The new 
-laboratory at Johns Hopkins is the first hospital ward 
in America set apart for this very important investi- 
gation into the cause and treatment of nervous dis- 
eases. The Phipps Clinic thus becomes perhaps the 
most complete institution in the world for the treat- 
ment of such disease. 








Correspondence 


CURRENT PRICES OF GOLD AND SILVER 
New York, March 6, rort. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

-Sir.—I think the subject of reciprocity with Canada 
has not been as thoroughly handled as is usually the 
case with important topics. Some apparently are in 
favor of it because they think it the opening wedge 
for free trade. Others again seem to believe in it 
because it will lead to annexation. Then, again, there 
are many who wish for it ardently in the firm expecta- 
tion that it will bring about lower prices for’ many 
articles that enter in the cost of living. There are 
many presumptions, but I have failed to see much 
reasoning. I am not able to supply those deficiencies 
that have struck my imagination or perhaps my sense 
of logic, but I would like to remind those who look 
forward to it as a panacea that the underlying fact 
of all prices everywhere is the amount of gold held by 
the different nations. If things entering into the cost 
of food and clothing are cheaper in Canada than in 
our country is it not the fact that gold is cheaper 
too? An ounce of gold in British Columbia if twenty- 
four karats fine is rated at the mint at £3 17s. 9d., the 
price having been reduced one penny-halfpenny or 
three cents recently. Whereas in Alaska the same 
gold is rated at $20.67, the price having been reduced 
recently three cents per ounce. Now I am of opinion 
that we have here an excellent opportunity for reducing 
the rate of gold until we obtain the scientific ratio 
given by sea-water. 

It is probably utopian to hope for any adhesion 
among the nations of Europe for a universal dollar 
current everywhere in payment for sums less than 
twenty dollars. But there is every reason to believe 
that the Canadians would favor a measure that would 
largely increase the value of their cobalt mines. I 
would make one side national, and the other side 
universal, borrowing from the French five-fraric piece 
of 1848 the three figures of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity. These symbolic forms represent the senti- 
ments which we feel for, the people of Canada, and 
which we hope they feel for us. To those who think 
that when the American market is opened to Canadian 
produce and raw materials prices will drop to the 
present Canadian level there is, I fear, a big disap- 
pointment coming. For it is on the cards that prices 
will be leveled up and not down. Whatever difference 
there may be will be due to the fact that an ounce 
of gold in Canada is worth $15.85 in our money, as 
opposed to our price of $20.67. Why does this dis- 
crepancy exist? Why do those who misgovern our 
country so shamefully pay nearly ten per cent. more 
for money—for that is what gold is—than other na- 
tions? Of course our prices must be inflated if we 
overvalue the standard upon which prices are based 
some ten per cent. 

Of course the world will come, must come, sooner 
or later to the sea-water ratio of 12% to 1, which 
will bring prices down to bed-rock, but whilst we are 
waiting for that haleyon time we should be vigilant 
in attempting to get what reductions are possible now. 
We—in the event of reciprocity with Canada—shall 
be in a position to come to an agreement with that 
country and with Mexico concerning the silver dollar. 
The Mexican system of free silver is not applicable 
here or north of us, and it is possible that the 
troubles in Mexico are more or less connected with 
that system. If we were to form an American Silver 
League, Mexico would have to change it because 
Mexican free coinage is largely responsible for the 
ridiculous and unjust price of silver at the present 
time. To many readers of the WEEKLY attacks upon 
the integrity of the British government are most un- 
palatable, but the truth is the truth. The yield of 
gold from South Africa last year was one hundred 
and sixty millions, and the British mints reduced the 
price three cents per ounce. The mints of the world 
are coining more silver annually than at the time 
when silver was demonetized, and the supply has 
fallen off, yet the price of an ounce is less than two- 
fifths what it was in 1873! And there are just two 
factors bringing about this result, the dishonesty of 
the British Privy Council and the free coinage of silver 
in Mexico. Now as to the first we can do nothing, but 
for the second it is possible that Mexican financiers 
may be brought to see the necessity of a change, 
especially if we are backed up by Canadian financiers. 

The thing desired is to agree upon the minut price 
of an ounce of silver in the first place. It is probable 
that the three nations would find one dollar the most 
reasonable rate. That being established the next thing 
would be to agree upon the amount each nation should 
coin for a certain term of years. In their hearts all 
European nations save England would applaud such 
action. Whether England would go to war with us to 
prevent the consummation of such a plan remains to 








be seen, but it is doubtful because there are still some 
statesmen in Britannia, and they know that the de- 
monetization of silver was a crime and that the Provi- 
dence that shapes our ends punishes nations for their 
crimes. The English have to expiate 1873. They de- 
liberately confused the public mind at home and in 
this country concerning the dual nature of money— 
of account and currency. Solon knew that much, for 
the currency of Greece was drachmas, didrachmas, and 
tetradrachmas, but his money of account was in talents 
of gold and silver at the ratio of 12 to 1. This re- 
mained good for centuries because the Greeks were not 
a mining people. But when the Romans conquered 
Magna Grecia and opened the gold mines of Apulia 
the yield was so abundant that the talent of gold sank 
to a ratio of 7 to 1. This proves. that money of ac- 
count must be in one metal, “ gold,” but it does not 
prove that money of currency which must be in silver 
has no value save what the Privy Council of England 
chooses to give it. And yet that is what happened. 
I am, sir, 
Epwarb RUDOLF GARCZYNSKI. 


THE SANE FOURTH 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Encouraged by the extraordinary success of 
last year’s experiment, New York is planning another 
“safe and sane” celebration of the Fourth of July, 
in which every element of a real holiday will be 
united with a proper commemoration of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The return to the old-fashioned 
idea, inaugurated last year by Mayor Gaynor, has met 
with the approval of city, State, and national officials 
in all parts of the country. Cities and towns large 
and small are encouraging the spread of the “safe 
and sane” method, and this year more than three- 
fourths of the celebrations will be of the kind in vogue 
before the days of incorporated fireworks. In New 
York, the citizens’ committee appointed by Mayor 
Gaynor is at work on a programme that will over- 
look no element of the holiday, and at the same time 
keep before the public the real cause of rejoicing. 
There will be ample sources of amusement for the 
small boy, and they will be of the kind that has a 
regard for his future value to the nation, that will 
lessen the danger of his being sent to a hospital or a 
morgue. The committee is conferring daily with 
various civic bodies and neighborhood associations, 
listening to their suggestions and adopting many of 
their plans. 

The Board of Education is arranging for a proper 
observance of the day by the various schools, and Dr. 
Maxwell has sent to the committee a list of names of 
prominent officials actively identified with school work 
who will lend their efforts to make the day memorable. 
These celebrations will take place in the larger schools 
and armories. The Armories Committee, headed by 
Major-General Charles F. Roe and Lieutenant-Colonel 
George Albert Wingate, is co-operating with the 
Board in this respect. The athletic features will be 
under the management of James E. Sullivan, who is 
planning a programme of sports for every park in the 
greater city, with gold, silver, and bronze trophies to 
encourage entries. The day will be inaugurated with 
patriotic exercises at the several Borough Halls. The 
Mayor will preside at the meeting at City Hall. The 
Declaration of Independence will be read, and speeches 
delivered by men of national repute. It is just a 
hundred years since the first Common Council sat in 
City Hall, and attention will be directed to this anni- 
versary during the exercises which will be held on 
the steps of the Hall and in the Council Room. Dr. 
George F. Kunz and Joseph lL. Delafield head the com- 
mittee in charge of the exercises at City Hall. There 
will be no parade of the National Guard; but it has 
been suggested that the several uniformed organiza- 
tions of boys, such as the Boy Scouts, ete., form a 
precession and march from Eighth Street to City Hall. 
The decoration of public buildings will be on a scale 
in harmony with the day. Charles R. Lamb and Louis 
Annin Ames are in charge of this activity. In the 
evening there will be neighborhood celebrations at 
every important center throughout the greater city, 
at which there will be bands of music, singing by Ger- 
man singing societies and other bodies, fireworks and 
speeches. This feature is in charge of a committee of 
Aldermen, of which Hon. Frank Dowling is chairman, 
and Hon. Bryant Willard, secretary; a Music Com- 
mittee headed by Louis Wiley and Professor Henry T. 
Fleck; a Singing Societies Committee headed by Theo- 
dore Henninger; and a Fireworks Committee headed 
by Alderman Samuel Marx. 

Herman Ridder is president of the committee, Ed- 
ward Hagaman Hall, vice-president; William A. John- 
ston, secretary, and Isaac N. Seligman, treasurer. To 
raise funds for this “safe and sane” method, a 
finance committee has been appointed, of which James 
8S. Cushman is chairman, and Isaac N. Seligman, 
treasurer. The committee requires $100,000. Contri- 
butions should be sent to the treasurer at No. 1 
William Street. All contributions will be acknowl- 
edged in the columns of the daily papers. Every citizen 
is invited to contribute. One dollar will be as grate- 
fully received as a thousand. In the first statement 
issued by the committee as a body the members de- 
fended their support of the old-fashioned Fourth of 
July: “The rational celebration of the Fourth of 
July,” they said, ‘“‘should receive the support of our 
citizens not only for patriotic reasons, but also for 
humanitarian and practical considerations. In the 
past eight years 37,526 persons have been injured, 
1,662 persons have been killed, and millions of dollars 
worth of property destroyed by fire in the United 
States as the result of the old-fashioned fireworks 
Fourth. Last year, the deaths and bodily injuries 
were reduced sixty-six per cent. in New York, and the 
loss by fires also greatly reduced. A contribution to 
the safe and sane Fourth is a very practical form of 
life, accident, and fire insurance.” 

We are, sir, 
FourtH oF JuLY COMMITTEE, 
Victor Ripper, Chairman. 
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here Grant Wrote Peace 


THE HISTORIC TABLE ON WHICH THE SURRENDER TERMS WERE WRITTEN AT APPOMATTOX 


NE who has not made a study of the 
history of the Civil War, but has 
read only fragmentary accounts of 
the events of 1861-65, is apt’to think 
>} that Lee’s surrender was the closing 
scene of the great struggle—or, 
rather, the fall of the curtain on 
3p the last act of the four years’ 
tragedy. For some months, indeed, 
General-in-chief of the Confederate 
and there is reason to suppose that he sought 


he had 
armies; 
to treat at Appomattox Court House for a general 
cessation of hostilities, and would have done so, had 
not Grant insisted on confining the negotiations to the 


affairs immediately in hand. As a matter of fact the 
letters signed on April 9, 1865, by the Federal and 
Confederate leaders, involved, so far as their terms 
expressed it, nothing but the surrender of the Army 
of Northern Virginia. It was not till seventeen days 
later that Johnston yielded to Sherman and _ the 
weary strife was really at an end. 

Yet the popular impression that the long and san- 
guinary war came to a close when the two military 
leaders met in the modest little brick house of Wilmer 
McLean, and signed two scraps of paper, is essentially 
correct. Richmond had fallen a week before, and 
President Davis and his Cabinet were in flight with 
the archives of their government; and the result of 
Sherman’s brilliant march through Georgia was a 
foregone conclusicn. Grant had struck off the head 
of the Confederacy, whose heart his great lieutenant 
was soon to pierce. Though less than 28,000 men 
surrendered at Appomattox, their submission indirectly 
involved that of the 146,000 who still remained under 
the orders of Lee and his generals. 

Few events, therefore, in American history are 
charged with greater interest and significance than the 
meeting of Grant and Lee in an obscure Virginian 
village, half a century ago. The incident has been 
described by many pens, and from many points of view, 
but by no one more fully and vividly than by General 
(then Colonel) Horace Porter of Grant’s staff, subse- 
quently ambassador to France. The first account of 
the eventful happenings that came to me in Rich- 
mond—where TI had just arrived with the committee 
on the conduct of the war, and their wives—was borne 
by my husband, who was one of the officers in attend- 
ance on General Sheridan. And, as good luck would 
have it, he not only brought me the story of the sign- 
ing, but a priceless memento of it—the little table on 
which the victorious Union commander drew up and 
signed the terms of the surrender. 


The two great soldiers had met but once before, as - 


feilow officers in the war with Mexico. Grant referred 
to this earlier meeting, and said that he had always 
remembered Lee’s appearance perfectly; but the latter 
confessed that he had tried often but in vain to recall 
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The table on which the terms of surrender 
were signed at Appomattox Court House 


the chief actors in the scene. In appearance they pre- 
sented a marked contrast: Grant, a man of medium 
height, in his early forties, with hair and beard still 
brown, but shoulders slightly stooping; Lee, a gray- 
beard of nearly sixty, but tall and straight as in his 
early manhood. General Grant, who had been away 
from his personal baggage for several days, was 
dressed as a private soldier, and his clothing was 
spattered with mud; he wore no sword, and only a 
pair of shoulder-straps hinted at his rank. Lee, on 
the contrary, was handsomely arrayed in a new 
uniform and wore a beautiful sword with jeweled hilt 
—the gift of English lady sympathizers. 

“Calling for his manifold order-book,” writes Gen- 
eral Porter in his Campaigning with Grant, “ General 
Grant opened it, laid it on a small oval wooden table 
which Colonel Parker brought to him from the rear 
of the room, and proceeded to write the terms.” 

















General Sheridan’s letter to Mrs. Custer, presenting her with the historic table 


a single feature of the other’s face. The Federal 
commander, who could throw off at will his habitual 
reserve, talked freely of the present situation and the 
prospects of peace; but General Lee, to whom the 
interview was naturally a painful one, despite the 
clemency and courtesy of his conqueror, brought him 
to the point by saying he had come to learn the 
terms on which the surrender of his army would be 
accepted. These were briefly stated, and at Lee’s sug- 
gestion Grant proceeded to write them down. 

_ While he was doing so the officers gathered in the 
little room had an opportunity to get a good look at 





Parker was a full-blooded Seneca Indian, and when 
General Lee first saw him he stared in astonishment, 
evidently thinking for the moment that Grant had 
admitted a negro to his staff. As it happened, he was 
the best penman in the party, at least among the 
Union officers, and to him Colonel Bowers, who. was 
slightly nervous, assigned the task entrusted to him- 
self, of copying in ink the Northern leader’s penciled 
letter to Lee. According to General Porter, “ Parker 
sat down to write at the oval table. which he had 
moved again to the rear of the room.” Lee read the 
letter when it was handed to him, directed his military 


y 
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secretary, Colonel Marshall, to draft a reply, and 
when this had been done to his satisfaction, signed 
the document “on the marble-topped table at which 
he sat.” “Grant had signed the terms on the oval 
table, which was moved up to him again for the 
purpose.” 

General Porter gives an amusing account of the 
rush for relics that followed the departure of the 
principal actors in the surrender, ‘ Sheridan paid the 
proprietor twenty dollars in gold for the table on 
which General Grant wrote the terms of surrender, for 
the purpose of presenting it to Mrs. Custer, and 
handed it over to her dashing husband, who galloped 
off with it upon his shoulder, looking like Atlas carry- 
ing the world. Ord paid forty dollars for the table 
at which Lee set, and afterward presented it to Mrs. 
Grant, who modestly declined it, and insisted that 
Mrs. Ord should become its possessor.” 

Poor Mr. Melean—who, curiously enough, had 
moved to Appomattox after the second battle of Bull 
Run in quest of a quieter home than he had enjoyed 
at the beginning of the war—was under a _ great 
nervous strain on this eventful day, but found some 
consolation in getting fancy prices for his furniture 
and bric-i-brac, and in knowing that his modest man- 
sion had suddenly become historical. 

Considering the explicitness of General Porter's ac- 
count of the surrender, and the corroboration it has 
had from the pens of others present, it is not a little 
amazing that any doubt should ever have arisen as 
to the identity of the table on which General Grant 
wrote and signed, and Colonel Parker copied out, the 
terms. Yet nearly twenty years later General Grant 
himself declared that he had used the marble-topped 
table at which Lee sat, and on which the latter had 
signed his reply. And Mrs. Ord, the owner of this 
table, was paid $1,009 for it and the letter by Mr. 
Gunther, the well-known Chicago confectioner and col- 
lector. This is what Grant wrote: 


“2 E. 68TH StrEET, NEw York, March 16, 1884. 
“My DEAR Mrs. Orp,—In answer to your inquiry 
as to the identity of the table on which the terms of 
surrender of the Army of Northern Va.—Confederate 
—was written and signed by Gen’l Lee and myself, I 
have to say: The occurrence was at the house of Mr. 
McLean, of Appomattox C. H., Va. Gen’l Lee and I 
sat beside a small marble-top table during the whole 
of the interview on that occasion. I wrote the terms 
of the surrender on that table and both Gen'l Lee and 
myself signed it there. I knew Gen’l Ord bought the 

table and brought it away with him. 

Very truly yours, 
U. 


S. GRANT.’ 


General Grant, as one of the two chief actors in the 
scene, was preoccupied, naturally enough, with the 
preparation of his momentous letter. He was not the 
sort of man to think much of unessential details at 
any time. It is not surprising, therefore, that he, who 
would have seemed to be the best possible witness in 
the case, should have proved to be an untrustworthy 
one, and that his memory should have played him a 
trick so long afterward on a point which at best 
must have seemed to him unimportant—save as it 
afforded him an opportunity of doing a kindness to 
a friend in need. His statement that ‘ both General 
Tee and myself signed it” is proof positive of the 
fallibility of his recollection, as each of the generals 
signed a separate letter. 

As the point at issue is one of considerable interest 
to the people of America, and of peculiar interest to 
myself, as the owner of the historic table, I have 
taken pains to collect testimony on the subject. In 
the first place, unimpeachable evidence is contained in 
the following letter, which I submit what the 
lawyers would call Exhibit A. It was written the 
day after the surrender by General Sheridan, the most 
distinguished of the officers in the room with Lee and 
want: 


as 


“ APPOMATTOX CourT HOUSE, 
April 10, 1865. 
“My DEAR MApAM,—-I respectfully present to you 
the small writing-table on which the conditions for 
the surrender of the Confederate Army of Northern 
Virginia was written by Lt.-General Grant, and 
permit me to say, madam, that there is searcely an 
individual if our service who has contributed more to 
bring about this desirable result than your very 
gallant husband. 
“Very respectfully, 
Pim H. SHERIDAN, 
Maj.-General., 
“ Mrs. GEN’L CUSTER, 
Wasuineton, D. C.” 


This doubly generous letter was cherished by General 
Custer as the apple of his eye. He prized it more 
highly than the table itself, and proudly carried it 
about with him in a red wallet, taking it out on rare 
occasions to show it to some friend as a specia! mark 
of confidence and regard. The writer of it confirmed 
his testimony in a paper read in Chicago on February 
7, 1883, before the Illinois Commandery of the Loyal 
Legion. “A little wooden elliptical-shaped table” he 
called it (he used the same words in an article in the 
North American Review) : and in some extemporaneous 
remarks supplementing his written speech in Chicago 
he told how General Custer had ridden off with it 
‘just like a boy ”’—which indeed he was, in years as 
in spirits. The coins Sheridan bought it with he had 
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carried for years to have handy in case of capture. as 
goid was the only Northern money current in the Con- 
federacy. When Lee surrendered this precaution was 
no longer necessary. 

Next in importance is General Porter’s account. 
This was written, as he has since told me, from 
memoranda jotted down at the moment on any scrap 
of paper ‘he could lay his hands on. Colonel Frederick 
T. Newhall, in his book entitled With Sheridan in 
Lice’s Campaign, describes ‘‘ the brawny Custer... 
proudly marching away with the table on his shoul- 
ders,” while the infantrymen and artillerymen cried 
out after him, “Sheridan’s robbers!” He speaks of 
it, however, as the table “at which Lee sat.” Colonel 
Charles Marshall, Lee’s military secretary, and after- 
ward his authorized biographer, who drafted his 
chief’s letter of acceptance, was the only Confederate 
officer present except Lee himself. In a pamphlet he 
has given an account of the circumstances which 
tallies with General Porter’s, and supplements it with 
the statement that he himself used the same table 
that Grant and Parker had used. On April 15th, 
1895, Colonel Marshall sent me a letter from which 
I make this extract: 

“General Grant is certainly mistaken in saying 
that the terms of the surrender were written on the 
marble-top table referred to in his letter to Mrs. Ord. 
I conversed with General Babcock while he was here, 
shortly before his death, and we compared notes on 
the subject of the surrender, and his recollection en- 
tirely agreed with my own. General Porter, in conver- 
sation, remembered the circumstances as I do... . 
General Grant wrote nothing on the marble-top table 
next to which General Lee was sitting.” 

The marble-topped table used by General Lee has 
been presented by its owner to the Libby Prison 
Museum, where it stands with Grant’s letter on it. 
But Mr. Gunther said to me, some time ago, “ Yours 
is the table, Mrs. Custer, and don’t you think I ought 
to have it?” (I did not get the impression that he 
wished me to give it to him.) 

For many years the tiny table reposed in obscurity 
in a fire-proof storage warehouse in New York. Twice 
or thrice only did it emerge from its hiding-place. 
Once it made a journey under guard to Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, where a military reunion was to be 
held; and again it went to the Union League Club of 
New York, where, on November 21, 1896, General 
Porter, who had undertaken to raise the balance of 
the fund for Grant’s Tomb, was to deliver an address 
on the surrender. On that very day, while looking 
over some memoranda for his speech, the General 
came upon a diagram of the room in which the sur- 
render took place. He had drawn it at the time, and 
in sending me a copy of it he took occasion to say 
that it confirmed his record and recollection as to the 
table Grant had used. The removal from the ware- 
house was attended by more pomp and ceremony than 
attend the extraction of large sums of coin or bullion 
from the Sub-Treasury in Wall Street! General 
Porter had given strict injunctions to his secretary, 
and the young gentleman was duly impressed by the 
solemnity of the function he was discharging. When 
] stepped out of the carriage that brought us and our 
treasure from the building, he apologized for not 
alighting with me, and drove away firmly grasping 
the little table, which reposed very comfortably on 
the seat in front of him. 

There were many veterans in the crowded audience 
that listened to General Porter’s eloquent address that 
night; and almost all cf them were surprised to see 
so small and humble-looking a table in front of the 
orator.” When they heard its story their interest was 
unbounded. One of them, with religious fervor, pro- 
nounced it “the Ark of the Covenant to all survivors 
of the Civil War.” ; 

This historic piece of furniture has been hidden 
from the public gaze quite long enough. Years ago 
I bequeathed it in my will to the American people; 
and now, in sending it to the War Museum at Wash- 
ington, I trust the sight of it may awaken in the 
youth of to-day a lively interest in the times when 
their fathers and grandfathers gave themselves so 
freely in the service of their country. 





The Nine-o’clock Gun 
BY WILL CARLETON 


WHEN the dark of the day nestles down, 

And the stars hang their lamps in the skies, 
When New York, the old world-famous town 

Part in flame part in shadow-land lies, 
When ’tis time that the children be wed 
To the innocent white-pillowed bed, 

But grim villains from over the earth 
Soon will prowl to dishonor their birth, 
Thus when Night her first finger has pressed 

On the brow of the world, gently striving 
To soothe into much-needed rest, 

‘With the magies of tender contriving; 
Then thund’ring o’er roof-top and tower, 
Comes the first mighty stroke of an hour: 
Then once more, as at set of the sun, 
Sounds the boom of the nine-o’clock gun. 


From the waye-guarded nest where our fighting-boats 
rest, 
When they’ve homed from the far-away seas, 
Comes this signal of power at the evening’s mid-hour, 
That the timid may slumber at ease. 
That the hearts of the West may with confidence rest, 
In the good will of nations around: 
But the mailed hands of might are all ready to smite, 
Should that friendship a treach’ry be found. 
So God grant that our peace with the world may not 
cease! 
But the flowers of a garden are nought, 
Unless, shunning neglect, there is power to protect, 
When by cruel desire they are sought. 
So let nations “disarm,” if they look for a charm 
In the ease of a duty undone.— 
Gentle peace is our choice: but we still must .rejoice 
In the boom of the nine-o’clock gun. 
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A TalK with La Follette 


THE SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN DISCUSSES HIS FELLOW-SENATORS, NEW AND OLD 


‘4 


HAD an opportunity, the other day, 
to talk with Senator La Follette 
about the revolution in the Senate 
which he did so much to create. 
First, I asked concerning the great 
departed. 

‘Of those who are gone,” said 
Senator La Follette, “Senator Al- 
drich was undoubtedly the most 
striking figure. He stood pre-eminently for that old 
order which the American people has so emphatically 
condemned. It was best characterized by what a 
Senator of the Old Guard, a great man in his way, 
now dead, said, as a kind of testamentary injunction 
to the junior Senator of his State, now also, to the 
great loss of the country, numbered amongst the dead: 
‘This Senate control for the Interests has been years 
in developing. I have begun only lately to realize its 
full significance. It has grown to be a cancer. It 
must be cut out. But my relation with the men who 
constitute the Senate control has been too long and 
too close, and I am too ald and too feeble to have any 
part in its destruction. You are young. You will 
aid in changing it all—but wait till I am gone. I 
shall be here but a little while.’ 

“Aldrich was a great manager, though a poor 
speaker,” continued Senator La Follette, puffing at his 
nipe. “His handling of the traction franchises in 
Rhode Island, his manipulation of the Rhode Island 
Legislature, in which eleven per cent. of the voters 
controlled the election of United States Senator, were 
of a piece with his Senate leadership as Chairman of 
the Finance Committee and his late manipulation of 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff. His character, his life, his 
relations with the Rockefellers and Big Business 
generally, all led him in the same direction.” 

“ How about Senator Hale?” 

“He,” Senator La Follette replied, “like the rest 
of the Old Guard, belongs to a period of our national 
life that is drawing to a close, though we are still far 
from being clear of its dangers. Hale was the heavy 
dragoon of the Old Guard, a grim, yesolute, able man, 
a master of Senate routine, and thoroughly determined 
to get, for his class, the maximum of results in legis- 
lation.” 

“You miss Dolliver?” 

“As a brother, a companion, and a ¢o-worker, I 
miss him every hour,” Mr. La Follette answered. 
“But what does my personal loss matter? His coun- 
try needed him. His commanding figure, great intel- 
lect, and oratorical gift made him a may of power. 
His warm heart and delightful sense of humor en- 
deared him to all. He was equipped for |eadership, 
and when he heard the eall for service to his coun- 
try his powerful blows leveled against wrong made 
him a host in our present struggle for political 
justice. 

“Another man we miss is Beveridge. He has a 
great gift of speech—a ready debater. Beveridge has 
all the facts and force and first-hand knowledge of a 
self-made man, with the taste and style and decorative 
quality of an old hand. Although defeated, his influ- 
ence abides. He is still, and will continue to be, a 
powerful factor in the progressive cause.” 

“Is the passing of the Old.Guard the guarantee of a 
new order?” T asked. 

“You must not flatter yourself that because Al- 
drich and Hale are out the things they stood for are 
gone too,” Senator La Follette earnestly replied. “On 
the contrary, they continue, and this is the day of 
especial danger, just as we are beginning to win. The 
hardest fighting is all ahead. The forces of organized 
selfishness are on the alert to take advantage of any 
over-confidence on our part.” 

“How about Senator Penrose, who succeeds Senator 
Aldrich as chairman of the Committee on Finance? 
He is titular leader of the Senate, is he not?” 

“ He is the worst—or the best—type of the organiza- 
tion Senator; relentlessly crushes where he has the 
power, compromises wherever necessary, and never 
breaks his word to friend or enemy. He has not yet 
cranked up his machine, and he is allowing Gallinger, 
Crane, Lodge, and others to sit at the wheel in turn. 
But if anybody thinks Penrose doesn’t know that the 
mantle slipped from Aldrich’s shoulders on to his, he 
has another guess. 

“No, the Old Guard is still with us; scotched, not 
killed. And it has as many lives as the proverbial 
cat, because the forees that give it life and feed it are 
so enormously strong. 

“We need not expect that men like Senator Smoot, 
who voted consistently with Aldrich, who was Aldrich’s 
man of small details, his fidus Achates, have experi- 
enced a cleansing of heart and seen the light. Senator 
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By Charles Johnston 


Smoot and a score and more of others still stand for 
the same things and will work for them in the same 
old way. 

“ And we still have the two Senators from Massa- 
chusetts. Senator Lodge is back by the skin of his 
teeth, but he is none the less a Senator for that; with 
the same cleverness, the same bent, the same interests, 
a little less easily defined because invested with an 
atmosphere of scholarship. And gentle Murray Crane, 
the furry-footed, still hovers about the edges of every 
combat. 

“There is another direction in which we must look 
for danger,” Senator La Follette continued. ‘“ The 
debate on the Aldrich-Payne tariff bill and the debate 
on the election of Senator Lorimer indicated that. 
Whenever Aldrich was in a tight place during the 
tariff debate a Democratie group helped him out. 

* Do not imagine that, because low-tariff Democratic 
Senators take the place of high-tariff Republican 
Senators, this necessarily means that the interests of 
the American people are taking the place of organ- 
ized self-interest. The System is color-blind to party 
distinctions. The great Interests have a high impar- 
tiality about all that. They flocked with the Repub- 
lican party because the Republican party gave them 
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what they wanted. But they are just as ready to flock 
with the Democrats if they can get what they want 
from the Democrats. 

“The Senatorial contests in New York and New 
Jersey showed that. As for New York, you and I need 
not decide the question. We may be satisfied with the 
fact that during the long deadlock each of the prin- 
cipal Democratic candidates was accused by his rivals 
of being the tool of ‘ the Interests.’ That this accusa- 
tion was so effective shows how completely the Amer- 
ican people has waked up to this danger, how sensi- 
tive the public has grown on this point. The con- 
test in New Jersey showed this even more clearly. 

“It is not so much a contest of parties as of prin- 
ciples,” said Senator La Follette. ‘“ Democrats of 
the ‘Conservative’ stamp may be just as reactionary 
as were rock-ribbed Republicans like Hale and AI- 
drich. And we are likely to see men who are willing 
to -be subservient to the Interests getting together, 
and working to the same end, whether they call them- 
selves Republicans or Democrats. 

“There is a new element in the Senate that pretty 
closely reflects the temper of the American people. 
Take Senator Pomerene, who has succeeded Dick of 
Ohio. He is a Democrat of sterling quality, and repre- 


sents the principles of the late lamented Mayor Tom L, 
Johnson, who was one of the first men of the new 
school. His near neighbor, Senator Kern of Indiana, 
who has ‘Beveridge’s place, is a man generally re- 
garded of like stamp. His association with William 
Jennings Bryan sufficiently shows his conyietions, and 
probably also his policies. 

** Lea, clean, able, fearless; Martine, rugged, aggres- 
sive, rational; Hitchcock, strong, independent and un- 
airaid—and maybe there are others among the new 
Democratic members who will stand with Progressive 
Republicans to make the Senate represent public in- 
terest. 

“Another man whose election is significant is 
Senator Kenyon, an eminent lawyer, who will ulti- 
mately take high rank in the Progressive group. He 
was known as a co-worker for Progressive Republican 
ism with Senator Cummins. 

“ That Senator Works of California takes the place 
of Senator Flint is significant and encouraging. Sen- 
ator Flint was an Aldrich man to the tips of his 
fingers, and one of the ablest of them; cool, serene, 
self-assured, Works, a former member of the Su 
preme Court of California, is a genuine Progressive. 
His able and scholarly argument on the Arizona Con- 
stitution at once commanded national attention. Of 
Senator Townsend, who succeeds Senator Burrows, an- 
other of the Old Guard, it can be said that he made 
his campaign on Progressive principles; that, at 
least, tells us how his constituents stand. 

“Senator McLean of Connecticut is supposed to be 
Conservative, but perhaps he may surprise the Senate 
Tories. There is an awakening in New England. 

“T cannot speak about the new Senate without a 
word of comment on the organization of committees,” 
went on the Senator from Wisconsin, reflectively pull- 
ing away at his pipe. “The Old Guard, headed by 
Senator Gallinger, controlled the selection of Repub- 
livan membership of committees. It packed all the 
important committees for the Interests. It turned 
down the proposal of the Progressives that the Repub- 
lican representation on the committees be apportioned 
according to the numerical strength of the two fae- 
tions: that is, to give the Progressives at least one- 
fourth of all committees. But while the Progressives 
were kept, as far as possible, in positions where they 
are least likely to be ‘harmful,’ still we are well 
represented on some of the committees. Senator Clapp, 
for example, is chairman of the Committee on Inter 
state Commerce—to which he was entitled by senior- 
ity—and on this committee he will have Senator Cum- 
mins to reinforce him. And Senator Bourne of Oregon, 
president of the Progressive League, heads the Com- 
mittee on Post-offices, and that will almost certainly 
mean an overhauling of many long-standing abuses. 

“And again, more recently, in the balloting for a 
President pro tempore of the Senate, to succeed Sen- 
ator Frye, the division of Republicans into Progres 
sives and Reactionaries was strongly emphasized. 
Gallinger was the choice of the Republican caucus. 
hut there were only four of the Progressives who at- 
tended the caucus and thus were constrained to vote 
for the caucus nominee. The other Progressives de- 
clined to enter the caucus, as they realized that if 
they did so they would be bound to vote into a position 
that may at times be of decisive importance a Sen- 
ator whose long service to Privilege is repugnant to all 
that the Progressives stand for. Even in the Senate, 
insurgency is now a force to be reckoned with. It 
will be a still greater force when the constituents of 
certain of the Old Guard Senators get an opportunity 
to be heard. The old lines of party cleavage are get- 
ting filled up. Soon there will be only two parties: 
those who stand for themselves and their own inter- 
ests, and those who stand for the American people. 

“President Roosevelt well stated that the domina- 
tion of collective wealth, the despotism of the Inter- 
ests, and their corrupt control of State and national 
legislatures, is as truly anarchy as is the rule of the 
disorganized mob. What we must remember is this: 
that the first kind of anarchy is absolutely certain to 
bring the second. The'reply to plutocratie despotism 
is always radicalistic revolution; and that means reac- 
tion of another kind, and the loss of years of real 
progress. 

“So the so-called Conservatives, meaning by that 


‘the hardened sinners of the Old Guard, are really de- 


stroyers and disintegrators, whether they call them- 
selves Democrats or Republicans. And we, who are 
dubbed Insurgents are the real conservers; for it is 
only by putting the power genuinely in the hands of 
the people, by genuinely governing in the interests of 
the people, that our liberties and our interests can be 
conserved.” 





The Dreamer 


By Djuna Chappell Barnes 


THE night comes down, in eyer-darkening shapes that And drips the rain with seeming sad, insistent The feathery ash is fluttered; there upon the 


seem— 

To gropé, with eerie fingers for the window—then— 

To rest, to sleep, enfolding me, as jn a dream. 
Faith—might I waken! 


beat, 
Shivering across the pane, drooping tear-wise, 
And softly patters by, like little fearing feet. 
Faith—'tis weather! 
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pane,— 

The dying fire casts a flickering ghostly beam,— 

Then closes in the night and gently falling rain. 
Faith—what darkness! 
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MpBeaC AM was: Boggs’s last night in London. 
SESSA Che Fat Little Englishman was giv- 
WES. WH ing a farewell dinner to his com- 
NG; VX) panions on the trip, and despite an 
Wi Si undercurrent of sadness that they 
(me (yl, s) could none of them entirely escape 





things were going merrily. 

“It’s a mighty curious thing,” 
said Boggs, as they dallied over the 
demi-tasse toward the end of the evening, * but do you 
know, Mr. Bull, the minute I set foot in this little 
green patch of vours [ felt an irresistible desire to 
sing, and I’ve been warbling inside like a canary ever 
since. [ liked Italy, but all the time I was there I 
felt as if [ were in a sort of fairy dream, and if I had 
waked up any morning to find myself back in old 
Missouri, it wouldn’t have surprised me in the least. 
Then France dawned upon my horizon, and I liked it 
too,” continued Boggs. ‘“ But much as I delighted in 
France, it was a relief to me to get over here into 
England, where you occasionally find a man who speaks 
the English language, and where you can get along 
comfortably with a smattering of that tongue.” 

“I'm glad you like it,” said the Fat Little English- 
man. “ We think it a pretty good language ourselves.” 

“It is,” said Boggs, “and if you'd only speak it a 
little slower you wouldn’t have much trouble in get- 
ting your ideas over.” 

“Thank you,” smiled Mr. Bull. “I will write a 
letter to the Times and suggest it. Meanwhile, what 
do you think of London?” 

“ Fine,” returned Boges. “I’ve been thinking it 
over and I am inclined to believe that next to Peoria 
this little old hamlet of yours is about as interesting 
a village as I ever got into.” 

“It’s rather! different from your big American 
cities, isn’t it?” said the Fat Little Englishman. 

“Oh yes, indeed,” said Boggs. “Very different— 
fact is, it doesn’t suggest any of our big American 
cilies at all. It’s more like a combination of a lot 
of little American cities. I get the impression as I 
walk about London that at some time in the dim and 
distant past some powerful genie escaped from his 
bottle and came over here and gathered together a 
lot of straggling little villages, and tied ‘em up into 
one vast metropolis. Take a half-dozen Emporias, 
three or four Syracuses, a couple of Cincinnatis, with 
a dash or two of Pittsburg, for atmosphere, and 
string ‘em Gn a thread of historic interest, and you’ve 
got London to a dot.” 

* Really!” ejaculated the Fat Little Englishman. 

“ Quite so,” said Boggs, with a smile. ‘ The result 
is more than charming. I love it, and I don’t wonder 
vou British are so proud of it.” 

*T don’t recall in any of your Pittsburgs and Cin- 
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cinnatis anything at all resembling the British 
Museum,” said Mr. Bull, complacently. 

“No.” said Boggs, “and I am afraid we’ll never 
have anything in any of them that even measurably 
approaches that magnificent collection of wonderful 
things. Fact is, things have so shaped themselves 
that we can’t have anything of the sort.” 

“That’s modest of you, Mr. Boggs,” said the Fat 
Little Englishman. “I didn’t suppose an American 
would make such a confession as that.” 

“ We can’t help ourselves,” said Boggs. “ We can’t 
have another British Museum, for the same reason 
that you can’t make an apple-pie without pies—there 
isn’t the raw material to work on. You British got 
there first. We have managed to corral a_ few 
obelisks, and I understand that negotiations are pend- 
ing by which what’s left of Greece and Egypt is 
shortly to be acquired by an American’ syndicate 
which will transfer a few old temples and a pyramid 
or two to New York and Chicago, but when it comes to 
freezing on to the Parthenon frieze, and getting up a 
corner upon the remains of Cleopatra and the P. T. 
Olomies, you’ve got us skinned. When it comes to 
making a first-class museum in an Anglo-Saxon com- 
munity, it’s first come first served, and you fellows 
over here got your hooks on the grandeurs of the past 
at a time when our folks at home were so busy 
dodging Indians that we hadn’t much time to think 
about anything else. Still, even at that you British 
have lost a trick or two that leaves you without some 
of the things we’ve got. You’ve landed the Par- 
thenon frieze, but we’ve got Tammany Hall. You’ve 
got several copies of Cleopatra’s mortal remains, but 
we've got the United States Senate, and as for your 
marvellous collection of manuscripts by the great 
authors of the past, it is a great possession, but we 
have the State of Indiana, the greatest manuscript- 
producing center of the universe, so- I can’t see but 
that after all we break even.” 

“So?” said Mr. Bull. ‘“ Have you any Thackerays 
and Dickenses and Shakespeares over there?” 

Boggs laughed. 

* Have we?” he asked. ‘ Well, I just guess we have. 
Why, my dear Mr. Bull, there isn’t a town of ten 
thousand inhabitants in the United States that isn’t 
giving birth every year to a Thackeray, or a Dickens, 
or a Shakespeare. Every little hamlet has its own 
local Shakespeare, and as for Miltons—well, I don’t 
like to brag, but poets are as thick as huckleberries 
over in the United States, and if we started in to 
have a manuscript show, just as we have automobile 
shows and horse shows, it would take all the space 
there is in your magnificent museum building to dis- 
play them. Fact is, we’ve got so much of that sort of 
thing that it never ceecurs to us to put it on exhibi- 
tion.” 

““Oh, well,” retorted Mr. Bull, “there’s one thing 
we have that you'll never get—that’s our traditions, 
our historic interest.” 

“That’s the funny part of it,” said Boggs, imper- 
turbably. “ For, you see, Mr. Bull, we have all the 
traditions there are. We Americans are a composite 
race, and there isn’t a tradition in any part of this 
blooming universe that we haven’t got our hooks on. 
Shakespeare was just as much the heritage of the 
Pilgrim Fathers when they landed on Plymouth Rock 
as it was the inheritance of their contemporaries who 
were left behind. There isn’t a god in all Walhalla 
that doesn’t belong to us by inheritance through our 
Americans of German extraction. The assimilation 
into our citizenship of so many thousands of Italians 
gives us a good family claim upon the glories of 
Rome, and so it goes. When a people can claim 
descent from every kind of a white man that ever 
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lived on the face of this earth, it doesn’t require much 
of an imagination to work up a tradition trust on 
their belief that all the nations of the earth are bound 
to recognize. In certain details of your exhibition 
you have us beaten, but when it comes to things in 
the large—well, vou take on some of the qualities of 
a frazzle.” 

“T am not aware,” said Mr. Bull, “that I ever saw 
a frazzle. What does it look like?” 

“One and thrippence.” said Boggs, ‘“ which at the 
regular rate of exchange comes to about thirty cents.” 
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“I am going home with a brand-new liver” 


The Fat Little Englishman scratched his head, ap- 
parently perplexed, and Boggs went on. 

* Allee samee, Mr. Bull,” he said, ‘“ when it comes 
to hands stretched across the sea you’ll always find 
mine seeking yours. I’ve fallen in love with England 
—it is like a nice, fresh, green lawn, and while I think 
that in times past Britannia has behaved toward us 
more like a mother-in-law than a mother, I’ve always 
felt there was more of politics than of dislike in it, 
and I for one am ready to be reconciled, and when 
I get home I’m going to start a movement to bring 
it about.” 

“Oh, are you?” said Mr. Bull. “ And may I ask 
how ?” . 

“IT am going to propose the annexation of the 
Kyritish Islands to the United States,” said Boggs. 
“We've had a sort of passion for islands in our 
country for the past ten or fifteen years, and we've 
got quite a collection of them. Without realizing it 
we have been walking hand in hand together for at 
least a decade, anyhow, and we might just as well poo! 


‘our issues and start along as a single-going concern.” 


The Fat Little Englishman laughed long and loud. 

“T fancy,” he said, “that you will find a good deal 
of opposition to that scheme. How about our Royal 
Family ?” 

“They’re all right,” said Boggs. “ We’ll make King 
George Vice-President for life, a position of care and 
honor, inconspicuous, perhaps, but useful; or if he 
doesn’t want to come in, let him take charge of the 
Philippines in exchange for his present position.” 

“T will think it over, Mr. Boggs,” said the Fat 
Little Englishman. “ You of course don’t want your 
answer to-night, do you?” 

“Oh no,” laughed Boggs. “I can wait—I don’t 
sail until ten o’clock in the morning, and I don’t mind 
waiting until half-past nine—but I should like to have 
the thing settled by the end of the week.” 

““What’s your blooming hurry?” asked Mr. Bull, 
with a grin. : 

“Why, you see,” said Boggs, “if the annexation 
takes place before my steamer reaches New York—” 

“Yes?” said the Fat Little Englishman. 

“__T won’t have to pass any Custom House examina: 
tion,” said Boggs. “If I have oy forty-five per 
cent. ad valorem on what I consider my brand-new 
liver to be worth. I’ll be bankrupt the rest of my life.” 

Whereupon the little party broke up after singing 
“God Save the King” to the tune of “ My Country 
Tis of Thee,” and Mr. Bull and Boggs parted, both 
feeling themselves to be happier if not better men for 
having known each other, 



















KQHEN the ery is “ Wreck Ashore!” on 
the Florida reefs or along the wilder 
coast of the Caribbean, there is 
naturally a vast excitement in those 
parts; a hilarious putting out of 
® little ships, to loot or salve as op- 
By) portunity may determine. News of 
wreck carries far; presently it 
reaches the offices of the National 
Roard Marine Underwriters in New York, whereupon, 
without any excitement whatsoever, and not the least 
manifestation of gratitude, a bit of well-oiled and 
ever-ready machinery, kept always in perfect condi- 
tion, is instantly put into motion to frustrate the 
looters and keep the greed of the salvers within lawful 
bounds. Instant action is necessary; the wreckers are 
on the ground and eager for gain beyond any scruple 
which the law does not arouse with a club. 

No sooner had the devastating hurricane of last 
October been reported by the weather bureau than the 
perfectly adapted machinery of the maine under- 
writers began to turn in New York. Wrecks were 
inevitable; a West-Indian hurricane of lusty growth 
and malignant intention never fails to sweep the sea 
of some good ships. It had therefore to be determined 
at once what ships were within the probable course of 
the gale; and the probable course of these ships, more- 
over, must be determined as accurately as possible, as 
well as the reefs which would probably pick them up 
in case of disaster befalling. Thereafter there was 
nothing to do but await shipping news from the 
South. The marine surveyor was ready to be off; his 
bag was packed and unlimited credit had been estab- 
lished for him in every port of those seas. 

By and by vague news came of the wreck of a big 
tramp somewhere on the south coast of Cuba. 

“That’s the Crown Prince,” said the marine sur- 
veyor. 

His bag was already in his hand. 

“She must be ashore,” he added, “ within a hundred 
miles of Cape Antonio. That’s my reckoning, any- 
how.” 

There was need of utmost haste; the Crown Prince 
carried a million dollars’ worth of coffee below her 
hatches, and the south coast of Cuba is still a piratical 
shore. 





While the marine surveyor was bound south on a 
fast train, the underwriters in New York were on the 
alert, gathering news from every source the West 
Indies could provide. A series of telegrams followed 
the surveyor; at Savannah he was informed that 
turther reports confirmed the rumors that there was 
a ship ashore on the south coast and that she was a 
coffee steamer; at Jacksonville it was made known 
to him that she was indeed the Crown Prince; at Key 
West a rush despatch stated that the captain and crew 
had been landed in Havana that afternoon, and would 
remain there for conference. Meanwhile, that good haste 
might preserve as much of the cargo as possible from 
the looting pirates of that coast, the underwriters’ 
Lloyds agent at Havana was ordered to hold for the 
surveyor’s choice all steamers which might be available 
for use as wrecking craft. There must be no delay; a 
million-dollar cargo was at stake, composed of coffee 
in one-hundred-and-thirty-pound sacks, each one of 
which, worth sixteen dollars, could be easily carried 
off into the jungle or put aboard a schooner from un- 
known parts. The marine surveyor boarded the first 
steamer for Havana, and the next morning shook hands 
with the captain of the abandoned tramp, who had 
come overland through the jungle. The crew had all 
been saved, but the ship was a total wreck. 

“Well,” the surveyor instantly wanted to know, 
“what chance for a salvage?” 

It seemed that the chance was poor enough; five 
thousand sacks, at most, according to the captain’s 
gloomy estimate; but, being used to the depression of 
wrecked skippers, the surveyor would not by any 
means agree to the view that in this case, bad as the 
news seemed, the underwriters’ loss would amount to 
something like three-quarters of a million. 

“ Aecording to your report of soundings,” he re- 
marked, “ there ought to be ten thousand, anyway.” 

Still, this was a heavy loss—a loss so heavy that it 
nearly approximated a total loss. To his chagrin, 
moreover, the marine surveyor found that there was no 
wrecking steamer to be chartered. The chief’ craft of 
them all had herself been cast away on the south coast. 
There was this encouraging inforniation, however: a 
promising steamer was discharging cargo at a north- 
coast port, San Antonio way. She was immediately 
chartered—but very carefully chartered, notwithstand- 
ing the need of haste. For example, it was upon the 

No cure no pay ” basis, which is to say that if there 


were no salvage there should be no salvage money 
forthcoming. It was agreed, too, that four dollars 
should be paid per sack salved; but this agreement as 
weli was very carefully defined. The contract called 
for the delivery of the coffee “in the warehouse at 
Havana,” it provided that the coffee should be landed 
sound and dry and that the salvage should be paid in 
gold. These provisions, it seemed, were perfectly agree- 
able to the owners of the chartered steamer. ‘hey 
were agreeable, too, to the marine surveyor; for by 
inserting the little word “in” instead of “at” in 
fle clause relating to the landing of the coffee he had 
saved the underwriters heavy stevedore charges; and 
by providing that the coffee should be landed sound and 
dry, he had without any fuss whatsoever put the re- 
sponsibility of protecting the coffee in transit upon the 
wrecking steamer; and by arranging for the payment 
in gold he had made inevitable the use of Spanish gold. 
whereby the underwriters had gained the advantage 
of the discount of ten per cent. 

“ Now,” said he, his experienced mind at ease, “ we’ll 
get under way for that wreck and see what the south- 
coast pirates have left us.” 

When the wrecking steamer arrived off the bay in 
which the Crown Prince lay wrecked it was shortly 
after midnight. There was no moon; the night was 
dark, and the sea was running high. As she rounded 
the point of the bay the low shore came into view, a 
black line, rigged with palms against the sky, and at 
once a significant circumstance was observed. 

“Lights ashore!” exclaimed the surveyor. 

“ Schooner lights,” said the captain. 

There was no doubt about it. Schooners were 
anchored in the bay, and no schooners that were not 
lcoting schooners from along shore, Jamaica, or Cay- 
rian Island had any business or interest in the place. 
Aboard these craft they had apparently caught sight 
of the wrecker’s lights. They extinguished their own, 
and the wrecker followed suit. That the Crown Prince 


was being looted was a regrettable circumstance which , 
must be dealt with instantly and in a business-like | 


fashion. It was wholly a business proposition; the 
marine surveyor was down in these romantic parts to 
save money for the underwriters in New York. If the 
schooners had taken alarm, they would doubtless run 
to sea and vanish in the darkness. As an ordinary 


schooner might reasonably carry a cargo of two | 


hundred and fifty sacks, her escape would spell a loss of 
four thousand dollars to the surveyor’s employers, and 
if the fleet inshore, which seemed, as nearly as could be 
told, to number a dozen or more, should be permitted 
to decamp, the loss would be enormous. The wrecking 


ship patrolled from headland to headland of the bay, | 


the rurales on deck ready to board if it became neces- 
sary to grapple. Fortunately the pilot—once a pilot 
on the filibustering tug Three Friends—was acquainted 
with the soundings, having many a time landed muni- 
tions at that very spot in the old troubled days; and 
the ship ran back and forth without much fear of 
striking. Nothing happened, however. and when dawn 
came looting schooners were disclosed, to be sure, but 
they were in the custody of a Cuban gunboat, which 
had interrupted their depredation some days before, 
and ‘now had every man jack of the crews under an 
observing eye. 

“What did you put out your lights for?” the cap- 
tain of the gunboat wanted to know. 

“To catch you fellows coming out,” the surveyor 
replied. “ What did you put yours out for?” 

“To catch you fellows coming in.” 

The gunboat had captured five schooners and had 
been anxious with a praiseworthy professional interest 
to take another. 

The Crown Prince was found to be a hopeless wreck 
on the reef, her fearful dilapidation vivid evidence of 
the convulsion which had destroyed her. She was 
broken in two just aft the engine-room bulkhead and 
lay in two distinct sections. The stem was so flattened 
that the two sides almost touched, and the fore parts 
of the ship were lifted high outofthe water. Rails, 
ventilators, and davits were broken, twisted, or entirely 
washed away. As for the bridge, it was swept clean 
of awnings and canvas. The engine-room skylights 
were smashed; even the ports of the midship cabins 
were broken in; evidently the seas had swept the ship 
with smashing force. The life-boats lay splintered on 
the coral beach, scarcely two hundred yards away, and 
the floor of the ocean between was littered with coal, 
swept from the ship’s bunkers and now stretching like 
a great inky shadow over the white coral. Broken 
sacks of coffee were swaying back and forth in the 
land wash. Big seas had broken the stern, crushed 
the hatch covers, bulged the deck, forced open the side 
seams, ripped out rivets and split the half-inch side- 
plates in the same fashion as that in which the wind 
had torn the bridge canvas. For Lloyds, who carried 
the insurance on the hull, the ship was a total loss; 
but the construction of the water-tight holds and the 
prompt arrival of the marine surveyor had saved for 
the cargo underwriters, it seemed, about thirty 
thousand sacks of coffee—not five thousand, as the ship- 
wreck captain had said, nor ten thousand, as the 
marine surveyor had hoped. 

“Twenty-five thousand sacks dry in the hold,” said 
= surveyor, “and the Lord knows how many in the 
ush !” > 
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The Looting of the 
“Crown Prince” 


AN INCIDENT IN THE ADVENTUROUS 
WORK OF THE MARINE SURVEYOR 


By George Harding 
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Presently, having landed, the surveyor and _ his 
party were surrounded by as villainous a crew of 
looters as a man might anywhere have the ill luck to 
clap eyes on, even on the shore of the fabled Carib- 
bean. Every man among them was armed. Some had 
nothing more than machetes hanging from their belts, 
but others, of a more desperate complexion, carried 
bowie-knives and revolvers as well. They were rough 
enough—an unkempt, ragged, hairy, swarthy, evil- 
eyed crowd, clad in torn shirts, which exposed thick 
necks and muscular chests, and tattered trousers, 
which came only to the knees. There was bright color 
enough for a pirate crew in the shirts of plaid, green, 
and red, but one unfortunate, lacking any shirt at all, 
wore a dingy black overcoat. These rascafly fellows 
had, for the most part, swarmed here like flies from 
the coves and little islands of the coast; “but some, it 
seemed, had even traveled overland from the north 
coast upon news of the wreck. There were Spaniards, 
too, and a sprinkling of Jamaican negroes. Of course 
they were curious, and of course they were resentful, 
and of course greed had taken possession of them 
every one; and had it not been for the threatening 
presence of the gunboat those of the wrecking steamer 
would have found themselves in hard case. As it was, 
while the looters jabbered away in a dialect which 
nobody could at first understand, the rurales were 
drawn up on shore, keeping close watch for signs of 
trouble, and ready, at a prearranged signal, to shoot 
down the first man who should betray a disposition to 
make it. 

The looters had been as busy as bees. They had al- 
ready brought much of the coffee ashore and had evi- 
dently carried off many sacks into the jungle. For 
what they had carried ashore they could claim salvage, 
whether the coffee lay exposed on the beach or could 
be found in the thick undergrowth; but had they been 
caught red-handed, beating to sea with coffee in the 
hold, they could have been taken and punished as 
pirates. It turned out that a more fortunate fleet of 
schooners had already sailed, loaded to the gunwales 
with loot ;*they were gone scot-free, however, and could 
never be traced. Moreover, the looters who had come 
overland, having seized mules from the terrified in- 
landers, had ,also departed with their loot and could 
never be caught. But it was evident that much of the 


loot was hidden in the jungle near by; and with coffee 
selling at fifteen cents a pound in the sack it was worth 
This was no 


while to search the jungle diligently. 





The construction of the water-tight holds had 
saved about thirty thousand sacks of coffee 

































































































easy task, to be sure; for in the semi-darkness of that 
tangled, thick tropical growth, the business of hiding 
sacks of coffee had not been difficult. It was little 
more, in fact, than eutting a few broad palm-leaves 
with which to cover the loot. The party proceeded, 
however, and uncovered many a snugly stowed pile. 
Such had been the haste or stupidity of the looters 
that they were led directly to the place of concealment 
by a trail of coffee grains, which had escaped from one 
of the sacks. As far inland as a mile they came upon 
a tent pitched beside a small lagoon. It was an im- 
provised tent—-a shelter comfortably fashioned of ship’s 
sails from the wreck. Within was a group of looters 
luxuriously resting, each provided with a cushion from 
the cabin of the wreck, and each snugly covered with a 
table-cloth or curtain. There was crockery from the 
wreck, there was cutlery; mattresses, chairs, cabin, 
and pantry lamps, ship’s flags—everything, in fact, 
that a well-found four-thousand-ton tramp might be 
expected to carry, even to the compasses and chro- 
nometers. These fellows were promptly put under 
guard; and indeed it was necessary to station an armed 
guard wherever a heap of loot was discovered. 

To get the coffee aboard from the jungle was some- 
thing of a problem. In the first place, it could not be 
left unguarded for a moment. When that happened 
it disappeared. Either it was magically transported to 
another hiding—which was always unfortunately hard 
to disecover—or it was carried straight inland without 
leaving so much as a trace behind. One morning, in- 
deed, all the mules and a dozen looters were reported 
missing; and it turned out, to the marine-surveyor’s 
disgust, that enough unprotected coffee had gone with 
them to repay them the trouble of their journey over- 
land. It was important that the coffee should be got 
aboard the wrecking steamer without delay; and to 
this end an arrangement was made. The looters were 
to be paid a dollar for each sack they fetched aboard. 
they protested, of course; they argued angrily that 
they were being robbed; but when it was pointed out 
to them that they would presently receive the same 
treatment that had been applied aboard the looting 
schooners—which is to say that the coffee would be 
taken from them—they took a more reasonable view 
of the situation. Presently they began to emerge 
from the jungle with sacks on their backs, and this 
procedure continued until no less than six thousand 
sacks had been recovered. 


Sitting on the Li 


“There isn’t a thing on top of the earth 
The beggar don’t know, or do, 
‘K's a sort of a bloomin’ cosmopolous, 
Soldier and sailor too.” 


Mii searchlight of the public eye 
K hasn’t played much in one corner of 
our recent Mexican flurry.  Every- 
body has had a chance to read com- 
ment and news to his heart’s con- 
tent about mobilization troubles 
down around San Antonio and along 
the border, camps and troop trains 
and mules and aeroplanes and bul- 
lets whistling. And all the while, for the last two 
months there has been another small, compact, and 
neat, but very far from gaudy, expeditionary force 
‘way down in Cuba on the far side of the disturbance, 
that has been keeping quietly but most industriously 
on the job. 

Just take down the atlas and look up your map of 
Cuba. Starting at Yucatan, sticking up into the Gulf 
like a sore thumb, follow along the south shore of the 
island until you come to a cape that looks for all the 
world like the gills of a fish. A little beyond that 
cape to the eastward you will find a name—* Santiago 
de Cuba ”’—that used to be seen in the papers quite 
often some thirteen years ago. And just on the far 
side of Santiago there is a little blue indentation in 
the shore line, like an eyelet, and the name 
*Caimanera.” That doesn’t suggest anything? Well, 
we'll try again. That little blue spot, I may as well 
tell you, is Guantanamo Bay. Ah, you remember 
something now! That name, too, used to appear 
pretty frequently in the dispatches back in °98. And, 
now you think of it, you remember having read, 
once in a while—something about the navy, the fleet 
wintering there, or performing some mysterious evo- 
lutions “off Guantanamo, the fleet’s southern base.” 
Very good; now that you have it located, suppose we 
go into this Guantanamo Bay one of these bright June 
mornings and look about us. 

A beautiful sheet of water it is, with those pale, 
gray-green Cuban hills stretching back around it on 
every side, the shifting cloud-shadows playing along 
their slopes, and here and there the momentary cur- 
tain of a rain-squall. Down along the water's edge 
the long stretches of mangrove swamp are wonderfully 
and unbelievably green, and the surface of the bay 
itself through all its winding miles among the léw- 
lying cays is as serene as a moonlit lake. ‘But if vou 
are a civilian, you are looking only at those four big 
ships in gray swinging idly at anchor in the fore- 
ground, each with a little thread of smoke floating 
upward from her four great funnels. Those are the 
armored cruiser squadron from the North Atlantic 
fleet, and they have been there two months. Don’t 
be fooled by the sleepy look of those little curls of 
smoke. They are here on business. 

Yes; I see what you are looking at now. Over 
there on that bare brown hill beyond the ships are 
rows and rows of brown tents, and over them is flying 
that same trustworthy old flag. Who are those folk? 
Ask one of those navy gentlemen out in the bay, and 
ten tq one he will say, “ Oh, those are only marines.” 

Only the marines. Just the same, there are two- 
thousand-odd of those khaki-clad gentry on that hill, 
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Within a shelter fashioned of ship’s sails 
was a group of looters luxuriously resting 












“That,” said the surveyor, “is something like 
ninety thousand dollars. Not so bad.” 


Within three weeks all the salved coffee had been 
landed in Havana, and the Crown Prince had been 
left abandoned on the reef, where she will lie for 
many a year to come. There were more than half 
dozen insurance companies interested in that coffee, 
and it was consequently landed in bonded stores for 
transhipment to New Orleans after all the marks had 
been sorted to adjust the loss among the various 
underwriters. The unfortunate underwriter whos 
coffee was stored in the flooded after-hold made a total 
loss of it; but the underwriter whose coffee wa: 
forward escaped not so badly. It happened, more 
over, that the underwriters chanced to be fortunat: 
in another respect: the price of coffee went up, and 
in the interval which elapsed between the wreck of tli 
Crown Prince and the landing of the salved coffee in 
New Orleans the advance had been so great that it 
practically paid the salvage bill of seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. 


Wherever there is a wreck—in whatsoever corne: 
of the world—there go the marine surveyors. Ther 
are many wrecks on the Atlantic coast; steamers los: 
their bearings and go ashore off Cape Race; the north 
east gales of the winter months find unfortunate craft 
off Cape Cod, the Jersey beach, and the shoals 0; 
Hatteras; and the hurricanes of the West Indies 
sweep the beach routes each year. It is the same tli 
wide world over. Each wreck involves a new problem 
for the surveyor to solve. It may be a cotton-ship 
ashore on Cape Race, a cargo afire in New York, a 
sunken steamer in the West Indies (the entire salving 
to be performed by divers); or it may involve float 
ing a steamer from the Florida Keys. Exceptiona! 
cases, such as the loss of the Rio de Janeiro off San 
Francisco, or a wreck to be adjusted in Montevideo. 
call him at a moment’s notice to all parts of the 
western hemisphere and into dealings with all sorts 
of men. A wrecker, a looter, a lawyer, and engineer. 
or a pirate in their disguise, he must beat all at their 
own game, and it is maintained at Key West, the chict 
wrecking port of the continent, that he can do it. 

**A romantic profession ?” 

“Not at all,’ says the surveyor; “just straight 
business.” 





By Charles Noble 


and they also are here most unequivocally on_ busi- 
ness. There wasn’t any fuss about their mobilizing. 
There never is. Just an order issued, and in five or 
six hours, in Norfolk or Philadelphia or New York, 
one regiment and another are on board the staid old 
Prairie and Dixie, the navy “ floating freight-cars,” and 
on their way to Cuba, or Mexico, or the world’s end. 
Where they are going isn’t the marines’ concern. 
Their business is to be always ready to go. And 
right now they are within two days’ easy steaming of 
the Mexican coast. 

In two months’ time you can do an amazing amount 
of work toward making a camp comfortable, even in 
the tropics, and these chaps are old hands at the game. 
As you walk up the main street of “Camp Meyer,” 
that latter fact crops out on every side. On one side 
of the street are the officers, on the other the narrow 
company streets run down to the bluff at the water's 
edge, each company opposite its own commander. 
Every street is laid with smooth-raked gravel, and 
most of them are bordered with neatly whitewashed 
stones. Here and there under the borders of his tent 
fly some youngster has started a little garden of a 
few specimens of bright-colored orchids and cactus 
plants. 

When you put a lot of bluejackets in camp their 
first move is to name their company streets. I have 
seen Broadway and the Bowery cheek by jowl, Girard 
and Snyder Avenues just below them, and all under a 
Cuban sky. No such airy persiflage for Uncle Sam’s 
marine. Camp life is too old a story for him. He 
goes forth and devotes his ingenuity to stealing lum- 
ber to build him a tent floor. For be it known, there 
are scorpions and hairy-legged tarantulas; yea, and 
wiggly blue-tailed lizards, that will make themselves 
much at home beneath a tent-roof hereabouts, and a 
man need not be over-sensitive to wish himself as lit- 
tle intimate as possible with such birds. 

By the time they have been in camp a month every 
tent has its furniture. A bit of board nailed edge- 
wise to the rear tent-pole, with notches whittled in its 
side, and lo! a gun-rack. Add a bit of a stick, swung 
trapeze-fashion from the ridge-pole, with a row of 
nails thereon, and you have a wardrobe for ponchos, 
and blouses, and haversacks, and canteens. An empty 
soap-box becomes a wash-stand, another sprouts legs 
and appears as a convertible bureau, table, and: book- 
shelf. What a simple matter it is for three men to 
live in comfort in forty-eight square feet of space, if 
they only know how! : 

Down at the foot of the company street is the 
company kitchen. At first these were rather primi- 
tive affairs, I’m told, but now, behold, wire-screened, 
canvas-roofed kitchenettes, in which flannel-shirted and 
canvas-legeed chefs juggle grub in shining pots and 
pans. And behind the kitchen, naturally, is the 
laundry. You don’t see it? Come to the edge of the 
bluff. There it is, on that wharf, where fifty men in 
various negligee are serubbing industriously — this 
minute, with the whole bay for their washtub. 

The whole camp, for that matter, does not impress 
you, somehow, as the place for a lazy man. Walking 
up the company street you have to make way for 
more than one fatigue party, each with its cart labeled 
“U.S.M.C..” busily picking up scraps and rubbish, 
and raking the gravel neat and trim. And yet there 
be libelous ones who tell you that those letters stand 
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for “ Useless Sons Made Comfortable!” Under rolled- 
up tent walls you ¢atch glimpses of rapidly moving 
arms, where rifles and bayonets are acquiring a 
dazzling polish. 

At the head of the street is a little board tackel 
to a mimosa-tree almost covered with fluttering papers. 
What do they say? ‘Guard detail for Thursday: Or- 
derlies Keenan, Mullaly, Burke, MeCarthy ”—surely 
those names have a familiar ring. But what have we 
here ?—* Krechofski, Olesen, Rodenhofer, Rosenthal.” 
Down the main street trudges a melancholy Cuban 
mule, by his side two felt-hatted youngsters in the 
same brown uniform. The one on this side—those 
Celtic eyes and that sunset hair would identify him in 
far-away Thibet. Yes; this is clearly an American camp. 
Where else in the world could you find such sights? 

As the sun rises higher, the bustle dies away. The 
street is deserted, and looking down the row of tents 
you see brown legs stretched out on nearly every cot, 
and hear the crackle of week-old newspapers, or per- 
haps a voice proclaiming, “ Fifteen-two, fifteen-four, 
and a pair is six.” What does it mean? It means 
that long ago the marine corps learned the lesson of 
the tropics, that the heat of the day is no time for 
work. These fellows got up at six o’clock this morn- 
ing, and drilled from six to nine. Then, camp ome 
cleaned up, they can wait serenely for the cool of the 
evening. 

They are not all resting, even now. Hear the 
crackle of rifle fire over behind the hill? Let us in- 
vestigate. We follow a well-worn trail around the 
shoulder, and below us opens out a long, wide, sandy 
plain set deeply among the hills. At the far end is a 
seemingly endless row of square white targets, and 
here at our feet is another long line of kneeling and 
prostrate men, and the popping of their rifles is almost 
a continuous roar. This that you see is the greatest 
rifle range in the world, and it hasn’t known a mo- 
ment’s idleness since the two thousand landed. 

In the evening there will be dress parade, and the 
sun will go down in a dazzle and blaze of golden 
glory over on the western hills, and the cool breeze 
will spring up, and then half a dozen phonograph 
will start inquiries about Alma, or Kelly, or other per- 
sons of note, and the marine’s life will once more be « 
happy one. In the mean while there is a monument 
over there on McCalla Hill, over by the entrance to 
the bay, that it will pay you to look at. It is just 
a simple granite pedestal, carrying a bronze cannon 0! 
beautiful and ancient spattern. On the seaward side 
is a tablet with the names of a score of officers and 
men of the Marine Corps who fell in battle on this 
hill in the summer of 98. , 

They were just such youngsters as those we saw 1! 
camp over there, they wore the same uniform, and 
when they held this hill for three days, without fool 
or water, against five times their own number, and 
gave up their lives for its defense, they did no more 
than those lads across the bay are able and willing tv 
do. “Semper paratus”—that has always been and 
is the history of the United States Marine Corps. They 
may not be often in the public eye; there is littl 
of the spectacular about their service. They do 
their duty quietly, but they do it with a thoroughness 
that leaves no room for argument. And you will al- 
ways find them where the country has need of a strong 
and faithful hand. 

















for a conclusive 
opinion to be formed 
as to the administra- 
tion of Governor Dix. 
It is not too- early to 
point out certain facts 
of interest in connec- 
tion with it. 

The present Governor 
of New York took 
office largely without experience in public affairs, 
if we except his brief service as Chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee. He had not been in 
office a fortnight when his party became convulsed 
with the Senatorial deadlock, which lasted for two 
and a half months. He had been attractive to many 
voters by reason of the fact of his being not a poli- 
tician, but a business man; yet he was attacked for 
not declaring himself the party leader and intervening 
to prevent the nomination of Mr. Sheehan, or, con- 
versely, to force his election. Many of the editors 
who severely criticized Governor Dix for non-inter- 
vention in the Senatorial imbroglio had loudly ap- 
plauded his repeated declarations that, if elected, he 
would respect the co-ordination of the- Legislature. 
Consistency they evidently regard as the hobgoblin of 
little minds. 

He emerged from the slaughter-house of the Sena- 
torial deadlock only to pass through the trying ordeal 
of the Capitol conflagration. He has come out of it 
all surer of himself, with a vastly increased grasp 
and scope which cannot fail to have its effect. 

He has been told, by an important section of the 
State press, that he ought to pattern more after 
Governor Hughes. But Governor Hughes appointed 
Commissioner Whipple to continue in charge of the 
important Forest, Fish, and Game Commission. Mr. 
Whipple had been for years active in the Republican 
“Old. :Guard,” and before the end of the’ Hughes 
régime was-forced to retire under fire, after a-damag- 
ing investigation. Governor Hughes appointed four 
men, in four years, to head the State Banking depart- 
ment, without carrying out his public pledge to clean 
house in that department. The last of his appointees 
to that high position was Orion H. Cheney, who spent 
a large part of his time and energies while superin- 
tendent in chasing after Mr. Carnegie to see if it 
would be all right for him to close up the interesting 
Trust Company which bore Mr. Carnegie’s name. 
Governor Hughes, again, appointed as Superintendent 
of State Prisons Cornelius V. Collins, another veteran 
Old Guardsman—the same whom Colonel Roosevelt 
last fall eulogized as ‘a man of my type.” 

Governor Dix, on the other hand, has appointed as 
Superintendent of Banks George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., 
who goes into office with no strings tied to him, and 
under directions to “investigate the investigations,” 
as he puts it: to clean house, and play no favorites. 


|’ is too early yet 











Five 


By Albert Ellis 


Superintendent Collins defied Governor Dix when 
the latter asked him to resign in January last. He 
found it expedient to retire later on, but not before 
the Dix investigators had uncovered seandals amply 
justifying the demand for the superintendent's resig- 
nation. His successor is to be Colonel Scott, noted 
penologist and criminologist. For the first time in 
many years these two great State departments are 

















An unconventional view of Governor Dix 


taken out of machine politics; and it was not Charles 
E. Hughes who did it. 

The Dix appointments have been generally of high 
grade. They have been widely commended. The ap- 
pointment of Daniel F. Cohalan as Supreme Court 
Justice was subjected to criticism; but it was con- 
firmed by the votes of every Democratic Senator pres- 
ent, and two Republicans; and there are on file at the 
Executive Chamber endorsements of Mr. Cohalan 
which in quantity and quality alike not only justify 
Governor Dix in naming him, but would have made it 


Months of Governor Dix 








Hoyt 


tantamount to the establishment of a ban on party 
service to have done otherwise. 

Governor Hughes disrupted his party, without pass- 
ing a direct nominations bill. Governor Dix has 
striven to keep his party together—not an easy task, 
when that party is composed of many divergent 
elements, unused to recent power, and averse to 
discipline—and, at the same time, has exerted him- 
self to fulfil all the Democratic party pledges and 
obligations as he conceives them. 

Until the Legislature adjourns, and the thirty days 
thereafter are concluded, we cannot say accurately 
what the financial showing will be. The last Repub- 
lican comptroller, Clark Williams, sent in official esti- 
mates $13,000,000 in excess of anticipated revenues— 
a hard situation to be faced by a Governor and Legis- 
lature that had come into oflice on a retrenchment 
platform. It seems safe to predict that a direct 
State tax wil’ be avoided, which would be a remark- 
able achievement. 

One of the chief drains upon the taxpayers of this 
State has been the existence of multiple commissions, 
largely a law unto themselves and without direct ac- 
countability, serving for long terms, and a majority 
of their members always outliving any Governor who 
might attempt to curb them. Governor Dix seeks to 
abolish the highway commission, and to substitute 
therefor one composed of the superintendent of public 
works, the State engineer, and a superintendent of 
highways, to be appointed by the Governor and re- 
movable by him. Thus, two of the commission would 
be directly responsible to the Governor, and the third 
would be elected by the people. Direct accountability 
for the large expenditures of this commission for road- 
building would thus be established. It is also hoped 
to consolidate the forest, fish, and game, and the 
water-supply commissions, forming a new department 
of conservation, with an advisory board analogous to 
that proposed for the highway department. Con- 
servation is a question close to Governor Dix’s heart, 
and it may be predicted that here will come some of 
the notable achievements of the present administra- 
tion in the line of constructive and intelligent hand- 
ling of this State’s enormous natural resources. 

The $23,000 saving which the Governor has secured 
in the abolition of the State hospital attorneys— 
whose work is to be done hereafter by one deputy 


attorney-general—may not appear large in a State 
whose annual expenditures run up into the forty 


millions; but the principle at stake is important, for 
these places were held by Republican members of the 
Legislature and politicians, whose influence was thus 
enlisted in behalf of generous appropriations for the 
State lunacy commission. 

New York has never had 
press-agented than this one. 
trumpets, no beating of cymbals. 
what tell the story. There have 
there will be more. 


an administration less 
There is no blare of 
But results are 
been results; and 





Learning History By Play 









TEC ae) AAKESPEARE by boys under the green- 
Ge 34) wood tree is something of an unusual note 
9 aaj in the Commencement chronicles of June. 
‘S| The performance of “ Julius Cesar” given 
Ren on the afternoon of June Ist by the lads 
OZ aSSY) of Riverdale Country School, in the north- 
ern outskirts of New York City, has therefore at- 
tracted much attention. The tragedy was rendered 
almest in full, in the presence of some five hundred 
guests. In previous years these boys have given suc- 
cessfully ‘“‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream” and “ As 
You Like It,” but it is in the tragedy of “Julius 
Cesar” that their powers have been most roused. It 
is more within the ken of boys of from ten to fourteen 
years to conspire, and to fight bloody battles, than to 
prate. 

Down in a wooded hollow below one of the school 
buildings, overlooked everywhere by hills waving with 
forest trees, a large stone platform had been built 
and covered with sod. The background goes up almost 








sheer, and abounds in rocks and tall trees, making. 


the location superb for the enactment of drama al 
fresco. The exits and entrances were from either 
side of this platform, where screens had been impro- 
vised from maple boughs. These couldn’t, and didn’t, 
entirely hide the multicolored mob that takes part in 
“ Julius Cesar”; besides, the boys didn’t want to be 
hid. The space before the stage slopes gently back, and 
is richly shaded, so that the audience was most com- 
fortably seated. 

In a wooden frame emblazoned’ with “S. P. Q. R.” 
were placed large posters: denoting the location of 
each act and scene throughout the performance. These 
announcements constituted’ about all the scenery of 
the piece, thus conforming to the Elizabethan manner. 

When the play opened with the entrance of the 
Roman crowd in festive mood, and thirty- or forty 
bare-legged little boys, cloaked in odd colors, came on, 
yelling and flinging long-stemmed daisies to the real 
wind, it could be seen at once that “ Julius Cesar” was 
to be given with spirit. No jest escaped them, and 
they were keen in their resentment when resentment 
was due. Throughout, the acting of the mob was full 
of Roman feeling, and was very dramatic. The prin- 
cipals. too, seemed to believe themselves the characters 
they portrayed. Cesar, Brutus, Cassius, Antony, and 
Casca showed an extraordinary sense of their parts. 
There was no question of lines; the boys had simply 
become participants in the events of 44 B. ©., and. 


Shakespeare’s words seemed fittest to express their 
thoughts and emotions. Inquiry from the head-master, 
Mr. Frank S. Hackett, developed that in the rehearsals 
or in regular class-room work every boy had become 
familiar with Roman life and events of .the period. 
It was noticeable, too, that the actors spoke plainly, 
and in rhythm. 

The play had been prepared entirely without pro- 
fessional help. Mr. Frank C, Beach and-Mr. Henry 
H. Pike, masters of the school, found the boys keenly 
interested to give a small part of every spring after- 


noon to the work. This eagerness extended even to the 
historical accuracy of the costumes and the customs 
of greeting and leave-taking. 

The play on the whole is significant of the growing 
appreciation of the drama as a means of education. 
A fervid presentation of ‘“ Julius Cesar” is found to 
be of immeasurably greater value to the pupils than 
the old-fashioned mere speaking of pieces. A number 
of prominent New York public-school principals who 
were present commented on this, and predieted an 
early change in the manner of Commencements. 

















“Peace! Freedom! Liberty!” The death of Caesar, as enacted by Mr. Hackett’s schoolboys 
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NIGUPCeTQGpayy] TS real masters, the trailers of the 
yas aay plow, were just beginning to reach 
cay WIA out for the Panhandle. Cattle 
Fea nt barons, following the red men and 






ud 4 
pA) the buffalo hunters, had long en- 





joyed uninterrupted possession of 
their immense ranges, but saw 
) their approaching doom in_ the 
covered wagons that now came 
straggling in from east, north, and south. Thin- 


lipped, angular women and_ sturdy, brown-faced 
children crouched in the wagons or trailed behind, and 
the men were tall, bearded, grim. The cattle barons 
would have preferred meeting companies of soldiers. 
From the Eastern headquarters of the Box T Ranch 
had come clear and emphatic orders as to these nes- 
ters; they were to be turned back or steered aside; if 
stubborn, they were to be driven out. It was a 
simple but heavily freighted order, and the foreman 
mentioned a place supposed to be situated farther 
south in Texas. The very first nester outfit that came 
along took a fancy to the Box T country, and _forth- 
with appropriated three choice sections of school land 
on one of the jbest grass creeks, At the end of a 
month they were firmly intrenched in substantial 
picket houses, to say nothing of the authority of the 
great State of Texas as represented 
in their filing papers. 


our Panhandle foreman knew what he was talking about. 
She was round as a tree, straight and supple, and she 
moved, despite the sand-burs and stobs, with the con- 
fidence and grace of a bull-fighter. More important, 
she had the pale, ’way-off-yonder eyes of her grand- 
father, he of San Jacinto. Alexander, J. Cesar, N. 
Bonaparte, Ben Thompson, and Pat Garrett, all had 
those eyes—just the color of half-dissipated powder- 
smoke, 

The report, fortunately for this cow-country idyl, 
was not popular; an idealized image of the nester girl 
had already been reared in scores of lonely hearts, 
and it is not certain that the real girl would have 
been a disappointment to any of them. Before their 
corn was up the nesters had settled in their new 
home-life, as safe from eviction as had they occupied 
a hollow square formed by thé combined armies of 
Europe. 

With the exception of a few in distant line-camps, 
every puncher on the Box T had managed, one way 
or another, to look in on the little Mammoth Creeks 
settlement. There was a magnet over there that 
pulled constantly on their bridle-bits; no one seemed 
able to ride in a straight line, unless it lay toward 
the nester’s. It was like the drag of a current at sea, 
always drifting them out of the course, heading them 





“It’s plum’ agin human natur’,” 
the foreman had reported to his su- 
periors. “There ain’t no cow- 
punch outfit on top of yearth that’s 
a-goin’ to run out nesters that’s got 
female wimen folks along of ’em, and 
that goes speshuel when one of ‘em 
is young and likely lookin’. You 
all ‘ll have to send out a regiment 
of them fellers that sets down in 
the hoss-cars when the wimen is a- 
standin’ up. Cain’t git no punch- 
ers to fight wimen, leastwise not 
in this country where there ain’t 
no wimen and everybody's plum’ 
locoed over what few there is.” 

Neither regiment nor reply came, 
and the foreman, faithful to duty, 
went alone. Smiling a broad wel- 
come into three pairs of buttermilk- 
blue eves—each pair representing a 
generation of frontiering nesters— 
he ordered the intruders to move on. 
They went-—to work clearing up a 
piece of bottom land for planting 
to corn. The oldest pair of the 
buttermilk blues was set in a seamed 
and rugged face of the Bowie type 
and had smarted in the smoke of 
San Jacinto, It was just as well 
that the foreman had smiled. 

“ Big, slab-sided, pigeon - toed, 
piny-woods gal, with a face like a 
pan of milk,” was the foreman’s 
brutal and gloomy description of 
the nester girl when he returned to 
the ranch. Of course, the man had 
a motive in speaking thus, but one 
blushes for his lack of chivalry and 
his downright mendacity. It was 
false, palpably false; the girl was 
not one from the Piny Woods region 
at all. Any one could see by the 
sears on her feet and ankles that 
she had come from the mesquit 
country. As to her form—well, the 














architectural -modists had mot yet 
proclaimed the exact lines of the 
slab-side, and it may be doubted that 
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up into the soft dream breezes that seemed forever 
blowing off Arcadian shores. No one could be trusted 
to go and come direct if it were at all possible to 
swing out and pass the nester’s. Day-herders slipped 
away to the high hills from which they might catch 
distant outlines of the settlers’ houses; no rim-rock 
rider spared himself and his tired horse the extra 
miles that would bring them out at the scene of 
Ceres’ new shrine. Lost horses were invariably 
searched for on Mammoth. The horse-wrangler, a 
boy of fourteen, often stole out at night and rode the 
twenty miles that would give him an hour’s dreaming 
within sight of the dark cluster of cabins where 
dwelt the nester girl. Few of them had ever seen her, 
for she was as shy as an antelope and uncannily 
clever at hiding in the bush when retreat to the house 
was cut off. They just knew that she was there; they 
rode hard by day and sang low around the bedded 
herds at night. And the news had gone far. That 
year, for the first time, there was a plethora of hands 
in the branding season. 

An inscrutable fate, aided and abetted by the fore- 
man, threw one Johnny Montague, already favored 
far beyond his deserts, in the way of first chance at 
winning the nester girl. Johnny, handsome young 
Texan, was a sort of Panhandle Beau Brummel. He 
rode a high California tree, lavishly pointed with 
silver, and the handle of his chased, silver-plated 
45 was mother-of-pearl. With silver-inlaid bridle- 
bits and spurs, hair bridle, quirt and reata, high- 
heeled boots with wonderful morocco tops quilted 
in orange thread, and, admirably setting off his 
splendid dark head, a rakish, glittering sombrero, 
Johnny was something good to look upon—at once 
the pride and despair of the ranch. Added his fame 
as a buster of bad broncos, and no more formidable 
knight ever rode forth to joust for fair lady. 

Johnny was sent to the Fly Trap to cut the big 
southern herds as they passed out of the Box T 
range on the great trail from the Gulf to the North- 
west. He would have a camp within a couple of 
miles of the nesters, and there would be days and 
days between herds. Hope died in every breast the 
day Johnny took himself and_ his silver trappings 
and his mount of pretty horses across the sand hills 
toward upper Mammoth. The boys felt, with some 
bittefness for the foreman, that» the. place should 
have gone by lot or in some sort of .contest; that the 
nester girl should not have been .given- to. Johnny 
Montague outright. The round-up cut short their re- 
pinings. 

From time to time during the long, hard summer, 
came rumors of Johnny’s romantic progress. Of 
course, he had the lady roped and tied to his saddle- 
horn from the very beginning; he. had broken the 
nester’s string of colts;:he had ridden a wild steer 
on a-wager with -her .grandfather; he had hunted 
turkeys with her brother; he had advised the nesters 
where to-dig a-well and they had struck water; his 
horse could seen any ,time staked on the flat back 
of the nester’s garden; the nester girl had taken to 
wearing her shoes in the field. Johnny was certainly 
getting on. Then came the disquieting report that 
a rival from another ranch had listed, and the boys, 
forgetting their own disappointment, rejoiced that 
none less than Johnny Montague was there. A rumor 
that things were going rather badly with the Box T 
champion was followed by an official explosion, in 
which it fell out that Johnny had allowed several big 
herds to slip through the Fly Trap uninspected. 

Johnny was recalled in September, when the last 
herd of beeves were being gathered. He came in 
sullen and rebellious and talked about quitting and 
taking up land, but he had little to say of the nester 
girl. “It’s all right,” he said, bravely, to those who 
ventured to question him, but it was plain from his 
tarnished silver and his disconsolate air that it was 








all wrong. Then one night on second guard he con- 
fided to Dickie Galsgow that the heart in his bosom 
was heavy and sore; that he was racked by a fear 
that in his absence the nester girl might throw her- 
self away on a certain “specimint” of the tribe of 
Smith known as Mo. 

Mo Smith—the ‘ Mo” stood for Missouri—was an 


old Box T puncher. He had gone over to the YL out- 
fit a year or so before the coming of the nesters be- 
cause the YL fed “canned truck” and was a little 
nearer Kansas, where civilization, with all its con- 
comitants, was supposed to be making a stand. Tall, 
lanky, red-headed, Mo was sometliing more than a 
mere plain-looker; he was ugly enough to be a great 
man. He was a good cow-hand and a clean, decent 
chap, but be had no style; his rig was little better 
than an Indian’s, and how he could expect to success- 
fully compete with the resplendent Johnny Montague 
for the love of a maid was a mystery. For a time 
the boys laughed; even Johnny chirked up when he 
came to think of it. But alarming rumors continued 
to multiply, and by the time the drive was ready it 
was generally admitted that the situation was serious; 
that the Box T might, after all, lose the nester girl. 

Mo Smith’s amorous invasion of the Box T was 
still prospering when the boys, dressed up and danger- 
ous, but without a definite plan for his undoing, came 
roaring home from Dodge. For the honor of the old 
ranch, if nothing else, they had determined to give 
Mo a run, but no one 
seemed to know how to get 
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T boys very close together. Fearfully and won- 
derfully outfitted, Johnny carefully saddled old War- 
paint, the showiest horse on the ranch, despite his 
age, and rode away on the Mammoth trail. He was 
to meet the returning “ Rangers” at the persimmon 
grove, half-way, and get his cue. 

Mo Smith was snaking in the ridge-pole by his 
saddle-horn, and the three nester men were preparing 
to lift it into place, when “Captain” Lauterdale’s 
troop suddenly boiled up out of the dry bed of Mam- 
moth, fell into line on the little flat in front of the 
new cabin, and leveled half a dozen six-shooters on the 
group of workers. Swift as the movement had been, 
the nester girl had disappeared; with ‘the prescience 
of some wild thing she had darted into the woods 
while the raiders were still in the creek-bed. 

When Mo looked up from a toggled cinch, which at 
the moment claimed his attention, he found himself 
gazing into the black depths of “three sections of wa- 
ter main,” as he afterward described the impression. 

“What’s all this about?” the middle nester, father 
of the girl demanded. 

“ Hoss-thief, cow-thief, and wife-beater,” replied the 
“Captain,” indicating Mo by a toss of his head. 
“ He’s wanted in Shackleford County for all them 
things, and we’re Rangers sent up here to git him.” 
As he spoke he passed Smoky Bell’s old leg-irons to 
one of his men and shouted out an order that Mo 
was to be ironed. 


last notch where they resisted al) efforts at opening. 
The joke had already gone some distance past Mo's 
idea of its logical climax, and it began to look as if 
it might be necessary to keep him “ hog-tied” for 
several days. 

“Tt ‘ll do you good, Mo, to spend a day or two 
with the boys.at the old ranch,” some one was saying 
in soothing tones. “They shore been a hankerin’ 
some for—’ 

Bang! bang-bang! 

Out of the mouth of a little draw that debouched 
on the right came something truly terrifying. Mount- 
ed, bareback and astride, on a heavy farm-horse that 
charged with all the lumbering earnestness of his 
cavalry cousin multiplied by ten, the nester girl bore 
down upon the group of astounded cowboys. Her 
hair streamed wild, her legs were bare to the knee, 
end she was white, white as some careering death 
mounting the crest of a deluge. A_ heavy pistol, 
strapped to her waist, jumped shoulder-high with 
every bound of the horse; in her free hand she car- 
ried another with which she was firing blindly in the 
general direction of the group. 

The joke was all over. There was nothing left for 
“ Captain” Lauterdale and his company of “* Rangers ” 
to do but take to the woods with all possible expedi- 
tion, which they did, in such disorder as to render the 


term “stampede” wholly inadequate for present pur- 
poses. A hackberry grove and some low sand dunes 





him up. Scheme after 
scheme was proposed and re- 
jected; they wanted some- 
thing neat and _ practical, 
something that would serve 
a double streke. That is, it 
must pull Mo down and put 
Johnny up. Johnny had be- 
come unbearable. 

It was the horse-wrangler 
who precipitated matters 
finally. For a week he had 
been hunting horses, and, 
returning late one night, he 
threw himself into his bunk 
in desperate abandon. 

““Mo’s got her!” was his 
despairing announcement. 

For a full minute there 


was silence in the bunk- 
room. Then the boys, all 
except Johnny Mbntague, 


who sat gazing moodily into 
the fireplace, grouped about 
the lad and demanded par- 
ticulars. 

“Oh, he’s just there all 
the time,” complained the 
boy. ‘Comes over in the 
mernin’ and hangs ‘round 
‘til night; to-day he was 
holpin’ the old man nester 
build a cow-pen, and she 
was a-draggin’ rails—bare- 
footed and all,” he ended, 
bitterly. 

This was serious. There 
had been many rumors as 
to Mo’s progress, but noth- 
ing quite so definite and 
reliable as this. Johnny, 
who had done much lone 
riding of late, bowed his 
head in silent confirmation, 














and the boy, having re- 
lieved his heart by dividing 
its burden, got out a six- 
shooter and began practis- 
ing the pin-wheel with 
— vicious pokings in the direction of an imaginary 
Mo. 

“ Derned hoss-thief—cow-thief, I mean,’ concluded 
the boy, with a final snap of the gun. 

“He shore is a-payin’ of her some delicate atten- 
tions,” observed the foreman, who then proceeded to 
dress down the youngster, first asking him why he 
did all his horse-hunting on Mammoth. 

It has always been a question just who first con- 
ceived the idea; it might have come simultaneously 
to the three or four who lounged in the bunk-house 
next day when the cook, clearing out a saddle-room 
to make space for a lot of supplies, dragged forth a 
pair of old, rusty leg-irons that Smoky Bell had 
brought there years before attached to one of his 
ankles. It was developed that night when the shackles 
were passed around and the story of Smoky’s long 
ride in the dead of winter after getting away from 
the sheriff at Las Vegas was being told. The little 
horse-wrangler was the first to make a move toward 
putting the idea into execution. He seized the rusty 
leglets, and with an oiled rag began polishing them 
feverishly. Every one understood; even the foreman 
smiled. For the first time in weeks Johnny Montague 
patted some “ juber” and did a step. 

As fine a little detachment of Texas Rangers as ever 
hunted down a criminal lined up on the flat in front 
of the mess-house. It mustered half. a dozen specially 
selected men, not one of whom, strange as it may 
seem, had been within fifty miles of Mammoth since 
the coming of the nesters. They had been called in 
from the Cheyenne-Arapahoe line and remoter camps, 
but understood and were heart-set in the cause. Tom 
Lauterdale came over from the Canadian to take 
charge. Guns, spurs, hats, clothing, rigs, and horses 
were compared, matched and re-matched until the 
troop was in perfect- uniform, enough like the famous 
plains policemen to fool a brand-burner. Then, 
drilled and instructed, they rode away by twos toward 
the nester’s. 

Johnny Montague had put in two days worrying 
the black stubble off his face, polishing his silver and 
leather—dressing for his part in the little wilderness 
play for which the stage was being set. The YL 
peril, represented by Mo Smith, had drawn the Box 


The dead-white, desperation-drawn face of a girl peering from behind a pile of brush 


The three nesters, looking hard at the ground, walk- 
ed on in silence toward their houses. The world that 


- they knew was hard on horse-thieves; it recognized 


the killer and accorded him his place and rights, and 
it held to a lot of unwritten law never heard of nowa- 
days, but it gave short shift to the horse-thief. The 
old man made a move as if he would return and get 
an explanation from the accused man, but he was 
ordered to move on, and obeyed, with his fine old head 
bent low over his breast. It was plain that they had 
liked Mo. 

Slow, good-natured Mo Smith was still smiling and 
trying to understand when, his long legs hobbled with 


clanking chains beneath his horse and his hands 
lashed at his back, he was hustled away down the 


valley. Around the bend, below the cotton-woods, the 
grim faces of his captors relaxed; greetings were 
passed, and Mo found himself riding in the center of 
as merry a company of “ jobbers” as ever hawhawed 
at a squirming victim. 

Neither Mo nor his abductors had noticed the dead- 
white, desperation-drawn face of a girl peering from 
behind a pile of brush as they rode away. No one 
was looking back when the nester girl, swift as a 
shadow, sped away toward one of the houses and, a 
minute later, out to the corral at the rear. 

“You-all ain’t been a-treatin’ of us right, Mo,” 
“Captain” Lauterdale remarked. “First you run 
away after the YL’s canned truck, showin’ that you 
think more of them astronomic fillin’s like corn and 
termaters than you do of first class company. Then 
you never come back to tell us how it goes, and when 
you do come back, why, we-all ketch you a maverick- 
in’ ’round them nesters, tryin’ to cut out and git the 
YL brand on our gal.” They were almost at the 
persimmon grove, and in a minute or two would 
be meeting Johnny on his way to the nesters’ to 
offer consolation in the form of his own radiant 
person. 

Mo was silent. For a mile or more he had been 
growing darker with every step, and now he re- 
sembled the bank of a cyclone cloud just before the 
twister lets down. Smoky Bell’s leg-irons were chafing 
Me’s ankles. and the discovery had been made that 
some one had blundered in snapping them up to the 
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on the left had swallowed them up, and the nester girl 
was tugging at Mo’s wrist bindings when Johnny 
Montague, attracted by the shots, loped into near 
view. 

Mo tried to restrain her, but the girl, sensing a 
situation that the man’s slow reason had not yet 
grasped, brushed him aside and blazed away at the 
exquisite Johnny, who, only a minute before, had been 
rehearsing love speeches for her ears. Her second 
shot caught poor old Warpaint in his bulby upper 
lip, and an instant later one of the Box T’s most 
cherished dogmas—the one relating to a_ certain 
gentleman’s invincibility as a rider—was_ shattered 
into a million-piece cut-up idea. 

Warpaint, who had not been known to pitch a 
pitch or even hump his back since his junior year, 
went into the air with his intellectuals pointed toward 
Ogalalla, Nebraska, and came down with his sad gaze 
fixed on nothing but the direction of the Gulf of 
Mexico. When, some time later, Johnny came down, 
he started running with his whole soul apparently’ 
set on making Chesapeake Bay before night. : 

A peal of feminine laughter, a little shaky, but full 
of joyous satisfaction, reached those skulking behind 
the hackberries and sand dunes. 

Half an hour later “ Captain” Lauterdale’s “* Texas 
Rangers ” reassembled on a flat a mile or so below 
the scene of their inglorious rout and reported as to 
casualties. There were none, Warpaint not being 
present. Johnny Montague was up behind “ Captain ” 


Lauterdale.. Warpaint, they reckoned, was already 
at the ranch. 
“Look a-yander!” exclaimed some one, pointing 


toward the long divide that sheared Mammoth and 
Wolf, where, silhouetted against the reddening after- 
noon sky, two mounted figures could be seen moving 
rapidly. 

“That ain’t toward home. 
speculated the ‘ Captain.” 

“That new nester over on Clear Creek, where 
they’re a-headin’, is a parson,” replied Johnny Mon- 
tague, sadly. 

“If they ain’t got a file or a cold-chisel over there, 
Mo ‘ll spend his honeymoon a-horseback,” remarked 
the “ Captain,” dryly. 


Where ’re they goin’?” 
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SUGAR-COATED ETIQUETTE 


Little Lessons In Deportment In Fictional 
Form, By Professor Wilberforce Jenkins, 
Author of * The Home-Made Chesterfield.” ) 
INCORRIGIBLE STIGGINS 


(Being 


THE 
T was well knownto nearly every one in society that 
| esis Stiggins had spent more time poring over 
his ledgers than he had devoted to the study of 
manners, and when the doors of the elect began to 
swing inward for the Stiggins family there were not a 
few who feared that the charming Fedora Stiggins and 
her brother, U. 8S. Grant Stiggins, would find their 
father a social impossibility before long. Joshua Stiggins 
underwent a long and painful process of instruction 
in the ways of polite society. At the end of gix 
months he had so far overcome his impulse -to reach 
for his knife when pie was served that it was entirely 
safe to leave one of those implements beside his plate, 
and Mrs. Van Tyle. to whom Fedora had one day con- 
fided the facts of her father’s regeneration, recon- 
sidered her determination to exclude Stiggins senior 
from her table, and invited him to her famous dinner 
in honor of Prince Firenze di Bustanobi. For ten days 
prior to the dinner Joshua had spent every spare 
moment of the day studying that charming little 
. volume of condensed etiquette entitled Table Tablets; 
or, Sixty Don’ts for Doubtful Diners. 

““T guess they’ll see suthin’ in the line of the genteel 
that ‘ll open their optics this night!” ejaculated the 
old gentleman, proudly, as Fedora smoothed his silk 
hat for him. 

“ They will, if you will only keep quiet and restrain 
your sense of humor, father,’ said U. S. Grant Stig- 
gins, 

Now whether Stiggins senior forgot this wise in- 
junction, or intentionally ignored it, none will ever 
know, but it is the horrid fact that that evening, as 
she sat next to the old man at Mrs. Van Tyle’s dinner, 
the Princess Firenze di Bustanobi was appalled by a 
strange sound like the growling of a dog at her side. 
Turning quickly to see whence it had come, she ob- 
served Joshua with his eye sternly fixed upon the roll 
on the table before him, and startling sounds were 
issuing from between his set teeth. 

“ Gr—rrrrrr—rrrrr!” he was saying, making a 
sound not at all unlike the ominous growling of a 
mastiff, and then he added two short staccato yelps, 
“Wow! wow!” 

The guests all turned in his direction, and Fedora, 
her face a gleaming scarlet, tried to attract his atten- 
tion with a slight cough. The old man, however, paid 
no attention, but, throwing his head back, opened his 
mouth and let out a mournful bay. 

** Ow—wo00000000000!” he cried in a tremulous fal- 





setto, ending the descending scale with, “ Woof! 
Gr—rrrr—rr—woof—woof—woof !” 





The Princess rose in alarm, and U.S. Grant Stiggins, 
rushing to his father’s side, seized him by the shoulder. 

“What on earth the matter, father?” he whis- 
pered in great agitation. 

“It looks lika da case of da hydrophobe!” remarked 
the Prince Firenze di Bustanobi, as he gazed at the 
old gentleman from afar. 

“Woof! woof! woof!” barked Stiggins senior. 

* Father!” cried Fedora, from the other side of the 
table. “ What on earth is the matter with you? Have 
you lost your senses?” 

The beloved voice of his daughter recalled the old 
man to present scenes. 

* Why, what have I done, my dear?” he said, con- 
fusedly. 

“You seem to be barking and snapping at your 
bread like a puppy, sir,” said Mrs. Van Tyle, coldly. 

“And why not?” asked Stiggins, apparently very 
much hurt, and inclined to be indignant. “Is that not 
good form?” 

“It most certainly is not, father,” said U. 8. Grant 
Stiggins, reproachfully, “ and you know it.” 

“Know it?” cried the old man, angrily. “ How 
should I know it? Table Tablets implies that it is 
proper.” 

“* Where?” cried Mrs. Van Tyle, who, let us secretly 
inform the gentle reader, was the fair author of that 
helpful work. 

“On page eleven, section three,” retorted the 
man. “It says there, *Do not bite your bread!’ ” 

“It certainly does” replied the lady; “ but—” 
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IN CASE OF ‘DOUBT, FOLLOW SUIT 


“Well, if it is not proper to infer from that rule 
that it is all right to bark at it, and growl and yelp 
at it, then, madame, the book ought to say so!” said 
Stiggins. ‘ What’s the use of forbidding one puppy 
act unless other puppy acts are expected?” 


THE WIDOW 
“T noTicep as I came in,” said the caller to her 
dear friend, the widow, “ that you have made a change 
in your servants. You have a white butler, now.” 
“ Yes,” sighed the widow. “ A white butler, but a 
negro cook. I go into half-mourning this season.” 











** HELLO, RED, WHO HIT Y’ IN DE EYE?” 

‘“* Nosopy HIT ME IN DE EYE—I WAS WATCHIN’ DE 
BALL-GAME THROUGH A KNOT-HOLE AND DE SUN TANNED 
IT, DAT’S ALL.” 


AS TO NAMES 

“T sEE,” said Chollie Lowbrow, laying down his 
paper and turning to little Binks and other members 
of the circle at the Dabsters’ Club, “that a distin- 
guished college professor recommends that parents 
shall in the future name their children after the 
States of the Union. That isn’t at all a bad idea, 
especially if it announced the natal States of the 
parents. An Alabama man who has married a Missis- 
sippi girl could name his first-born Alabama Missis- 
sippi Jones, or a boy with a mother from Vermont 
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_ Quartus Smith, the” fifth 


and a father from Missouri could be named Missouri 
Vermont Smith.” 

“That’s true,” said little Binks, “and then later 
on if his parents should fall out and get a divorce it 
would be a fine thing to have a law permitting him to 
change his name to Nevada Smith.” 

“ Yes,” said the Genial Philosopher, “ but after all, 
you know, you haven’t provided for more than one 
child, Chollie, and you are, of course, aware that in 
these days there are people who occasionally have as 
many as two or three.” 

“Oh, they could be numbered,” said Chollie. 

“Oh no,” said little Binks. ‘“ How would you 
have liked to be called Three Lowbrow, or Five, or Six, 
whichever you were? It wouldn’t sound euphonious.” 

“We could get around that by using the Latin 
numerals,” said Chollie. ‘‘ The second child could be 
named Duo Smith, the third Tertius Smith, the fourth 
Quintus Smith, the sixth 
Sextus Smith, and the seventh Septimus Smith.” 

Little Binks laughed. 

“Why do you stop there, Chollie?” 
* What would you have the eighth called?” 

“Why,” said Chollie, scratching his ear thought- 
fully, “ I’d go right on the same way, and call him— 
ha—hum! Let me see—eighth—ah, I have it—J/’d 
have him named Octopus Smith.” 

It was at this point that a renewed interest in in- 
terior irrigation arose, and when the resulting voucher 
appeared it was by unanimous consent that it was pre- 
sented to Chollie to be signed. 


he asked. 


MEAN INTERFERENCE 

BILDAD is very proud of his prowess, and upop occa- 
sions is a trifle quarrelsome because of his assumed 
powers with his fists. It was rumored that he and 
Dubbleigh had had a near-fight at a little dinner 
recently given, and Tompkins, desirous of getting at 
the truth of the matter, broached the subject at the 
club. 

“Yes,” said Bildad, getting very red in the face. 
* Dubbleigh and I nearly came to blows. I wanted to 
lick him then and there, and I’d have done it, too, if I 
hadn’t been grabbed from behind and held back.” 

“ Really?” said Tompkins. ‘‘ Who was it grabbed 
you from behind and held you back?” 

“ Dubbleigh,” said Bildad, gloomily. 





THE FACETIOUS BOUNDERBY 


THE real-estate agent had been rehearsing the vir- 
tues of the summer cottage. 

“The house is a stone’s throw from the trolley,” he 
said, in conclusion, 

“That’s good,” said Bounderby. 
something to do summer evenings.” 

“I beg your pardon?” said the agent, somewhat 
mystified. 

“T say it will give us something to do summer 
evenings,” said Bounderby. ‘“ We can sit in the house 
and throw stones at the trolley.” 


“Tt will give us 


WAITING FOR AN OPINION 


“ Now, Rastus,” roared the Major, “what is the 
use? Don’t you know that I know you are. lying?” 

“ Yassuh,” replied Rastus; ‘‘ but ye see, Marse Henry, 
I kind o’ thought I’d like to hab yo’ opinion on de sub- 
ject befo’ I decided dat I was lyin’ fo’ sho’ mahself. 
Now dat yo’ says I is, Marse Henry, I jest reg’larly 
knows I is, suh.” 


SYMPATHETIC 


“ By ginger!” roared Blithers, wrathfully, when his 
son informed him that he had flunked at college. “ I’m 
blest if I know what to say. I—” ek 

“T sympathize with you, dad,” said Blithers junior, 
feelingly. ‘“ That’s just the way it was with me when 
they asked those blasted questions at examination!” 








. chin. 





















HERE is no more beautiful coun- 
try in the world than Ireland, and 
the Vale of Ovoca lies at the heart 
of its loveliest region; yet in this 
> charming country poverty and suf- 
IN fering such as the American 
imagination can hardly grasp are 
widespread and have been preva- 
lent for years. At this moment 
ds of men and women in the region 
lack of proper food, warmth, and 
shelter. All Ireland is poor, but these people are the 
poorest. Yet their history would not have come to 
light on this page but for the arrival of a great rarity 
that Ovoea has sent to America-—the Protestant priest 
of the parish, who for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury has freely given his heart, his labor, and his 
money to feeding, clothing, and helping the people, 
Protestant and Catholic alike, regardless of creed. 
He is indeed an interesting exhibit—a man first; then 
a priest—and his mission in this country is to raise 
funds to ameliorate the wretched condition of his 
people. No really human man or woman can look at 
him and listen to him without giving something to 
help his cause. 

The man is the Rev. J. M. Robinson, Rector of the 
Vale of Ovoea. He was staying at the Diocesan House 
of the Episcopal Church, 416 Lafayette Street, New 
York, when I saw him, and, by the way, anything 
sent to him there will be forwarded to his home in 
Ireland. Imagine a _ thickset, brisk-gaited man a 
shade above medium height, with the broad shoulders 
of a shot-putter and the fine poise and agility of a 
boxer. His hair is plentiful and gray, his eyes blue- 
gray and always smiling, full of the optimism of un- 
quenchable youth; his ruddy, clean-shaven, pleasant 
Irish countenance notable for its high, full fore- 
head, aquiline nose, and deep, out-curving, pugnacious 
And indeed he has need of them all, poor man, 
for if he hadn’t the courage of the hero Cucuillin 
himself he could never have stood the strain of a 
quarter-century amid the poverty and woe ‘which in 
spite of all efforts still desolate his country. And 
yet—typical Irishman—he is still able to smile and 
even to look forward hopefully to a time when the 
new, united Ireland shall be self-supporting and free 
from distress. 

“°Tis true,” he replied, when I asked him if condi- 
tions in his parish were as ‘bad as had been reported. 
“°Tis all true. We have our backs to the wall, but 
there isn’t one of us dreams of giving up. We’re 
looking ahead, not back; and with the help of God 
we're going to get out of the trouble some way. Oh, 
if only some American millionaire--sure this country 
is full of millionaires!—could only see what I see 
and know what I know, he’d establish a fund of one 
hundred thousand dollars, just to help a few thousand 
brave, loyal, kindly people to live. Think of it, to 
really live! You Americans are our own people, our 
own flesh and blood and spirit. I know I’m going to 
find some one here to help us.” 

And no one who has met the Rev. Mr. Robinson can 
possibly doubt that he will succeed. He is one of 
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Better than separation in the workhouse 


those men who do not know how to be beaten. He has 
already accomplished ‘much, but the tide of distress 
has steadily risen in the lovely Vale of Ovoca not- 
withstanding all he has done, and the situation now 
is well nigh desperate. There are hardly more than 
sixty Episcopalian families in the parish of Ovoca— 
some sixty square miles in extent—but there are 
nearly two thousand men and women in sore need, 
and this man has given as freely to the people of other 
flocks as to his own. The desperate plight of the 
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Vale of Ovoca 


By William Inglis 


country is well stated in Mr. Robinson’s Facts From 
Ireland, a book which played a prominent part in 
helping the Home Rule cause in the General Elec- 
tions a few months ago. He says: 

“That in no other kingdom in the world could so 
many old and decrepit people be found, for all the 
youth have been emigrated, evicted, or harried off to 
other lands, and the poor old relatives who cannot 
move are left to exist as they best may, is a terrible 
testimony to the failure of our connection with British 
rule.” ‘The land has been bled white, and all the 
governmental aid thus far given has been tardily and 
unskilfully applied. Among the very poorest in the 
kingdom are the inhabitants of Ovoca, long famous 
and misspelled as Avoca in Tom Moore’s delightful 
poem on the “ Meeting of the Waters.” The failure 
of the copper-mining industry years ago took away 
the mainstay of the people. Two thousand men were 
employed in the mines; now only twenty-five remain. 
‘Lhe stoppage of the wages which were the support of 
life and comfort in the community has caused abject 
poverty. The young and strong who had enough 
money saved emigrated to America. The rest have 
tried to live on the land, and found barely a living— 
often less than a living—and would have died but 
for outside help. The Rev. Mr. Robinson has begged 
for these people in Ireland and in England, and with 
the money thus raised has given employment to the 
needy, so that they could earn enough to keep them 
alive and warm. Nothing has been done in the be- 
stowment of his bounty that could break down the 
self-respect of the recipient. 

The Chureh of Ireland was disestablished and dis- 
endowed in 1869; so that the parish of Ovoca now 
can draw only £1 3s. 4d. per quarter from the govern- 
ment for its support. Wooden Bridge, Ovoca, and 
Conary, formerly three parishes, are one, and the 
whole work of six clergymen for, twenty-five years has 
heen done by Mr. Robinson alone. Preferment has 
been offered him in other posts, but, with true Irish 
loyalty and charity and love of battle, he has pre- 
ferred to. remain among his own people and fight for 
them. 

The most appalling poverty in the triple parish is 
at Conary, and in addition to the immediate physical 
wants of the people the church there needs a curate, 
new school buildings, ete. To help this work the 
“Conary Clergy Endowment Fund” -lras been estab- 
lished, and I cannot refrain from quoting from a 
printed appeal the rector’s ingenuous remark con- 
cerning it: “I trust that no one, in whose Will the 
following Form of Bequest is embodied, will ever 
iweet with an untimely end.” 

The sale of estates, whereof the landlords used to be 
absentees and the agents used to rack the poor tenants 
for extortionate rents, has not resulted in the imme- 
diate betterment of the small- farmers. 

“How much better off is a farmer,” Mr. Robinson 
asks, “staggering under heavy interest on his mort- 
gage than when he was staggering under heavy rent? 
We must have better schools, better education, the 
teaching of the young folk how to farm and keep 
house—but while these things are being taught young 
and old must be fed and kept alive.” 

A rack-renting agent was about to evict a poor 
family: in his parish, but, when Mr. Robinson threat- 
ened to raise the whole countryside against him, de- 
sisted. Not all the victims escape, though. 

“ The rent the agents want, and they must have it,” 
writes the rector. “I knew one family, and there 
are eight graves in the churchyard allotted to that 
house alone. The terrible scourge of consumption 
claimed its victims year by year, and eight years in 
succession a funeral has wended its sorrowful way 
down the lane to the cemetery. Those eight funerals 
went in eight years from this one house, and the poor 
wife told me that when her husband was dying in the 
room above, and the landlord—who was an Irishman 
and a rich man—called for the rent, she went down 
on her knees to him in the parlor and begged him to 
wait, and he would not—he must have his pound of 
flesh no matter what it cost the tenant! 

“Tt is such treatment that has made the very 
name of landlord hated, and England has shared in 
the hatred by lending the forces of the Crown to 
earry out the law... . 

“It is wonderful to what lengths the poorest will 
go, totally regardless of expense. just to.show respect 
for the dead. lv is all traceable to home life, with, 
perhaps, a touch of Irish pride. The same accounts 
for their refusal to give up land. I have seen a family 
cling to two acres of land with the most desperate 
fervor because it had been in their family for two 
hundred years. They were starving on it, but there 
they remained. An Englishman laughs at such senti- 
ment, but it is just this feeling which has made the 
evictions in the past such a bitter memory, and has 
reared an evicted Ireland beyond the Atlantic pledged 
to redeem at any cost the wrongs of the old. 

“Our poor, I say, are not to be matched in the 
world; and I know the poor in Ireland, and what 
poverty means. When I went to live. where I am 
my first experience was to attend an inquest. It 
was on the bodies of two decent old people, and the 
verdict: was—‘ Death from starvation.’ I saw the 
bodies in the two coffins, and the sight I shall never 
forget. ... They had no money; the food was all 
gone; they were too proud to go out and ask for help 
or outdoor relief, and the workhouse was too bad to 
be thought of—so what did they do? Poor old Pat 
and Bridget had Joved tach other for more than fifty 
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years, and they would not be separated; so they just 
closed the door and lay down side by side, and when 
the neighbors opened the door three days after, this 
decent old couple were dead in each other's arms. 
That scene has influenced my after-life a good deal. 
Had any one known of their condition, the best we had 
should have been given; but we learned of their dis- 
tress when it was too late. Many are like this in 
Ireland. In no other country do you meet with 
poverty so thick and borne so uncomplainingly. Among 
the poor there are no such distinctions as Protestant 
and Roman Catholic. All are poor, all are of one 
country, and all are neighbors. 

“A Protestant farmer’s wife told me that during 
a long illness a neighboring Roman Catholic who 
wasn’t in any better circumstances brought her each 
morning and evening, all during the time, milk for the 
children and house, and on top of the jug each week 
was always a pound of fresh butter. Her own con 
nections, who were better off, came to ask if she had 
everything she wanted, but the poor Roman Catholic 
was the one who supplied the needful, and this she 
did for many months.” 

Old-age pensions have not been distributed, fairly in 
Ireland, Mr. Robinson declares, 

“The first set of pension officers who came over 
were all right; they acted fairly,” he writes; * but 

















These and five more children live on three dollars a week 


when expenses went up a new batch were sent from 
England, and it is reported that they got a bonus for 
the number of pensions cut off; at any rate they got 
promotion. Over these were set taskmasters, like in 
Egypt, to see that they did their duty, and so the 
pensions are disappearing, and the poor people too. 
The only ones whe thrive are the well-paid officials of 
the British rule. ... If I am not greatly mistaken 
there will be bitter work over these Old Age Pensions 
before long. The system adopted by these newly im- 
ported pension officers is such as to make the 
Government of Engiand despised and hated... . In 
no other country in the world are there so many 
aged and helpless poor as in Ireland, out of all pro- 
portion to the population. The Old Age Pensions Act 
has been one of the greatest biessings that ever came 
to our shores, but Englishmen should see that the 
Act is properly meted out and not bereft of its benefit, 
like a great many other English Acts, by maladminis- 
tration. So many die after receiving the pension, 
that the popular belief is that the pension kills the 
people who get it. The real explanation is that the 
age is too advanced for any recipient to get much 
benefit.” 

Mr. Robinson says he has never read any work 
on the Irish question which gives climate the promi- 
nence it deserves, and adds: * We are thought to be 
a lazy race, but not enough allowance is made to us 
for the great handicap we experience in our climate. 
It is not only wet but relaxing as well. Irishmen 
have plenty of energy, plenty of go; but many a 
day one’s legs feel like lumps of lead, and to get up 
steam or do ordinary work is very hard under such 
cireumstances.° The Irishman out of Ireland is a 
success; he works hard; he is always to the front, 
so we are told. This is often thrown at us; but we 
ought to be told, too, that when he turns his back 
on Ireland he leaves the climate behind him: his 
native energy is not left; it goes with him; but 
what negatives that energy—the climate—is left be- 
hind, and that makes all the difference. ... Ire- 
land suffers a vast amount of waste in two ways 
—by the climate and by the government. It is 
the costliest government. When Home Rule comes 
we shall effect a considerable saving; that is within 
the bounds of possibility; but the climate is beyond 
our powers, unless the new Panama Canal can divert 
the Gulf Stream. We Irish are in about as bad a- 
position as any nation can be, between the Govern- 
ment and the Gulf Stream—that is, between the 
devil and the deep sea.” 

Enough has been written here to show the terrible 
distress of the country and especially of the three 
parishes of Ovoca, as well as the pronounced genius 
of this Protestant priest for bestowing the greatest 
possible help, regardless of creed. He asks for con- 
tributions, great or small. His address is: the Rev. 
J. M. Robinson, M.A., the Rectory, Vale of Ovoca, 
Wooden Bridge, County Wicklow, Ireland. 





























































































GIVING THE SCHOOLMARM A LIFT 


DRAWN BY W. L. JACOBS 








The Gentler View 
By FLORIDA PIER 
The Feeling for Games 


jy one has been born without the feel- 
ing for games one side of life remains for- 
ever closed to us; yet it is forever puz- 
glingly present in the lives of other 
people. Games are engrossing thousands, 
and. even when the thousands are not 
seen actively engaged in the games, they 
retain their sense of the rules and of the 
spirit of play. It guides them through 
other phases of life until the stamp of 
it upon them is so strong that one re- 
gards it as their sole means of education. 

With all amiability one is willing, even 
anxious, to learn to acquire this enthu- 
siasm. There is hardly any game that one 
has not at one time or another been con- 
ducted kindly through, only to come out 
at the end blank of all knowledge as to 
the why or the wherefore, utterly un- 
touched by that mysterious something 
which animated so extravagantly one's 
fellow-players. You catch from the out- 
side the proper attitude to have. Dimly 
you see the symbols of the inward fire 
you cannot arouse in yourself. The senti- 
ments to be imitated are a rapt absorption 
that renders one impervious to all outward 
claims, a passionate knowledge of rules 
and unflagging interest in the score, a per- 
petual flow of hot protests and encour- 
aging remarks couched in terms so tech- 
nical as to be wholly cryptic, a spirit of 
comradeship such as only sieges and com- 
bats to the death are supposed to engen- 
der, and a willingness to shout at the end 
of the game explanatory remarks of why 
you did everything you did, to other peo- 
ple who are shouting at you the precise 
reason they made you the returns they 
did, and how, if the precise obstacle that 
did intervene had not intervened, the 
score would have been radically altered. 

Toward all this you, the person born 
blank of the feeling for games, have the 
friendliest of attitudes. Theoretically 
sport interests you exceedingly, you like the 
idea of it, and, stretched in a chair with 
a book in your lap and the pleasant sounds 
of a game in progress at a distance, you 
rather fancy yourself to have the makings 
of an athlete in you. When from some 
philanthropic reason you join in, to make 
up the requisite number, or to cherish in 
the mind of a friend her conception of you 
as a nice companionable person, a baffling 
veil is encountered. It wraps itself around 
you and produces a sleepiness in you, a 
vagueness that in the eyes of the rest 
looks like feeble-mindedness. You cannot 
for the life of you remember that you are 
playing, and when it is your turn you 
are found to be dreaming or surreptitious- 
ly reading your book, which results for 
you in permanent and increasing dis- 
grace. You are accused of interrupting 
when all you did was to introduce an argu- 
ment about something not pertaining to 
the game, which struck you as so much 
more interesting. You never grasp thor- 
oughly why it is necessary to do the thing 
they tell you to do, and when they explain 
that you have made a splendid play you 
feel no excitement, because it so closely 
resembles the plays they considered duffer- 
ish. A mere matter of an inch more or 


less on one side or the other does not. 


seem to justify their partiality and emo- 
tion. 

Try as you will, you cannot overcome 
the habit of asking why a rule is the 
rule when you have just been told that it 
is the rule. Every one acts as though you 
had committed sacrilege. Underneath 
your surface chagrin is a slight scorn of 
their conservatism, and a conviction that, 
though you never expect any one to agree 
with you, it is more open-minded to change 
a rule which is obviously irrational and 
inconyenient than to feel an encrusted and 
unfounded respect for it that prevents ex- 
amining frankly its real claims to respect. 

If you stop just before a play and say, 
“ Why were games invented?” or ask if 
it really matters your going backward 
rather than forward, people exclaim an- 
grily that you are bored and there is no 
use in your going on if that is the way 


you feel, which js so unjust, as you are. 


not at all bored, but merely of an inquir- 
ing mind. No game could be boresome the 
lirst time it is played, because of the di- 
version to be derived from an introduc- 
tion to its insisted-upon absurdities. The 
way fat old gentlemen hunt for one partic- 
ular ball, and cannot go on playing until 
they find it, when all the time they have 
a pocketful of other balls just as good, 
is one of those things productive of con- 
vulsing merriment, but merriment in 
which no one will ever join. 

To rush forward and meet more than 
half-way a ball of a certain size in one 
game, while in another you hit one slight- 
ly smaller and walk miles after it, makes 
vou feel so foolish. Any one with a mind 
untainted by games would think you as 
big an idiot as you feel yourself to be. 
To make all that fuss with a lot of de- 
mented-looking instruments over a simple 
little ball that does not care tuppence for 





you, is somehow not quite self-respecting. 
On all sides you hear people insisting that 
if they are to play that court must be 
keen or must not, that a cue must be 
chalked or must not, and so on and on 
until you feel that so many are their de- 
mands that surely a simple request on your 
part for a parasol or a book or a camp- 
stool cannot bring ill repute down on your 
head. This is just another proof of how 
little you understand the etiquette of 
games, and of how small a right you 
have to exist in close proximity to them. 
After many attempts there is, oddly 
enough, no limit to the number of times 
you can be taught the same game for the 
first time—the depressing realization 
comes that perhaps it would be better to 
give up games. A final renunciation of 
them will fasten upon you permanently 
the titles of queer and ill-natured. These 
are hard to bear up under, as you still 
secretly feel that you might have learned 
to like games if any one had given you 
half a chance; but it is better to be con- 
sidered superior and. unaccommodating 
than weak-witted, which, to be honest, was 
the ill-concealed opinion of all beholders 
when you were attempting to play. If 
on other grounds you are looked up to, 
as a human being, parent, writer, painter, 
or friend, if on any of these simple 
pleas you have come to be regarded in the 
community, it is not wise to jeopardize 
them all by your inborn inability to make 
a ball behave. To expose a lack consid- 
ered so great, though why you will never 
comprehend, is a risk, almost a madness, 
and the avoidance of it is just one of the 
precautions one takes for a revered old 


age. 





Breeding Buttons 


A GOVERNMENTAL biological station for 
the propagation of fresh-water clams will 
soon be ready for operation at Fairport, 
Iowa, a Mississippi River town located 
just north of Muscatine, the pearl - but- 
ton manufacturing center of the United 
States. The station, the first of its kind 
in this country, or, for that matter, in 
the world, has been established with a 
view to the restocking of the depleted 
clam beds of the Upper Mississippi and its 
tributaries, so saving the pearl-button in- 
dustry from the rapid extinction which 
now threatens it. 

Fifty button factories in the city of 
Muscatine and more than a hundred others 
at different points on the Upper Mississip- 
pi depend upon the mussel beds of the 
Father of Waters and its branches, the 
Illinois and Des Moines Rivers, for their 
existence. During the past. fifteen years 
these. mussel beds have been ruthlessly 
fished out and carried away by the thous- 
ands of clam-diggers who make it their 
business through the spring and summer 
months to supply the factories with shells. 

This rapid depletion of the beds has 
spread alarm among the button men, and 
they have turned to the government for 
aid. In response to their appeal an ap- 
propriation was made by Congress three 
years ago for an investigation, and Pro- 
fessors George Lefevre and W. C. Curtis 
of the Zoological Department of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri were employed by the 
chief of the Bureau of Fisheries to search 
into the life, haunts, and habits of fresh- 
water mussels with the purpose of determ- 
ining whether artificial propagation was 
practicable. Their. work was productive 
of such good results that the goyernment a 
year ago authorized the establishment of a 
propagating station at Fairport with an 
equipment sufficiently large to insure the 
restocking of the mussel beds in a few 
years. The plant when completed will 
cover, sixty acres of ground along the 
Mississippi. A laboratory, pumping-sta- 
tion, and several cottages for the director 
and his assistants were erected last sum- 
mer, and sixteen ponds for the brood fish 
and clams were made. These are supplied 
with running water from a reservoir which 
is filled by the pumping-plant. Some suc- 
cessful, propagation work was done last 
fall,.and a good deal more will be accom- 
plished this year, as the station is now 
much better equipped for work. Dr. R. 
E. Coker is in charge. 

The artificial propagation of clams is 
possible because fresh-water mussels are 
parasites upon fish at an early period of 
their existence. The egg of the fresh-water 
elam after fertilization is carried in a 
pouch in the gills of the female. ‘There it 
develops into a microscopic creature called 
a glochidium. There are great numbers 
of these glochidia. When ripe they leave 
the brood chamber, and sink down to the 
bottom of the river. They are without 
power of locomotion, and lie there and 
perish in the mud unless succor comes in 
the shape of a fish. If some member of 
the finny tribe chances to swim near 
enough, the glochidium may be carried 
to its gills in the water which the fish 
breathes in. Should this happen, the glo- 
chidium catches in the flesh of the gill, 
and remains there as a parasite for a cou- 
ple of weeks or sometimes even-two or 
three months. During this parasitic pe- 
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riod the glochidium develops into a clam. 
When ‘metamorphosis is complete it frees 
itself fromthe. fish, and once more drops 
down to the river bottom, this time a 
fully formed mussel. 

By bringing clams and fish together in 
the laboratory, Professors Lefevre and 
Curtis and Dr, Coker have demonstrated 
that fish may be made to grow clams for 
the government out of the rivers as well as 
in them, and in enormous quantities. 
Twenty-five thousand fish were success- 
fully infected with clam glochidia at one 
time at the fish hatchery at La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, .and freed into the Mississippi 
laden with a half-million clams. A single 
sunfish or bass no more than three or four 
inches ir length will successfully carry 
one thousand glochidia to maturity. 

The government has many _fish-hatch- 
eries in the Mississippi Valley where mil- 
lions of young fish are kept annually. 
Let these fish be infected with clam glo- 
chidia, and when they are placed in the 
rivers the restocking of the clam beds as 
well as the preservation of the fish sup- 
ply of the rivers will he accomplished. 

Fish and clams are to be confined in 
great numbers in the ponds at the Fair- 
port Station, and as fast as glochidium in- 
fection is accomplished the fish will be 
implanted in the river. A government 
boat specially built for the purpose will 
carry these fish hundreds of miles north 
and south of the station. 





Monsters of the Deep Sea 


THE ocean water at depths of a mile or 
more is so dense, and its pressure is .so 
great, that glass bottles forced down into 
it are crushed to powder, and tubes of 
metal are twisted and flattened out of 
shape. Yet living creatures inhabit these 
dense and heavy depths. From the under- 
world of the sea, where the pressure is 
two and one-half tons to the square inch, 
the explorers’ dredges bring up curious 
fishes, with bodies constructed with special 
reference to this environment of weight. 

Their bony and muscular systems are 
not fully developed; the bones are per- 
meated with pores and fissures. The cal- 
careous matter is at a minimum, and the 
bones of the vertebrae are joined together 
so loosely that the larger fishes often fall 
apart while being lifted out of the water. 
The muscles are all thin, and the connec- 
tive tissues seem almost wanting. Yet 
these fishes are able to dart about and 
capture their prey. 

It is another interesting fact that no 
light penetrates these ocean abysses—all 
below twelve hundred feet being total 
darkness—and this necessitates another 
adaptation of the deep-sea inhabitants. 
They carry lanterns. Many of these deep- 
sea fish have special organs upon their 
sides and heads that are known to pos- 
sess a luminous quality. 

One of the largest of these deep-sea 
torch-bearers is a fish six feet long, with 
a tail dorsal fin extending nearly the en- 
tire length of the body. Along the sides 
of the body is a double row of luminous 
scales. One of the most ferocious of these 
deep-sea forms has a mouth full of teeth 
that protrude in a most forbidding manner. 
The fins are all tipped with flaming spots, 
while along the dorsal surface extends a 
row of spots that appear like so many 
windows through which light is shining. 

The little fishes called “ Bombay ducks ” 
are luminous over their entire surface, and 
when numbers are collected together they 
present an astonishing spectacle. Another 
species has a jaw so arranged that it can 
seize fish twice its size and easily swal- 
low them. Its stomach has the elastic 
quality of india-rubber. It stretches to 
enormous proportions, and appears like a 
great transparent balloon hanging under 
the fish, and containing’its prey: 

The Jast expedition bent out by the 
Prince of Monaca brought to light some 
remarkable forms. The dredge off Mo- 
rocco brought up from a depth of one and 
one-half ‘miles a fish that appeared to be 
all head or mouth.” It was of small size, 
and the length of the mouth was about 
four-fifths of the entire body; so:that, if 
the body had been seyered behind the head, 
it and two or three like it. could, have 
been stowed away in its capacious panch. 
It Probably moves very slowly, scooping 
mud and aoze into its mouth, sifting out 
the animal parts and rejecting the rest. 





Hearing Fishes Talk 


In any other land than that from 
which the sun refuses to retire at mid- 
night, accounts of boat-loads of men lis- 
tening to the private conversations of 
fishes underwater would smack too much 
of the adventures of Alice in Wonderland 
to be taken seriously. Nevertheless, the 


fishermen along the Norwegian coasts are | 


just such eavesdroppers. 
Every fishing vessel is now equipped 
with a telephone, to which is attached a 














microphone designed to augment subma- 
rine sounds. These sounds, collected by an 
electrical *apparatus, communicate by 
means of a copper wire with the receiver 
of the telephone installed on the boat. By 
listening in the ordinary way, receiver at 
ear, the fisherman can tell precisely the 
moment when the fish begin to collect. 

It is said that there is a considerable 
difference in the sounds made by tie 
various fish as they congregate. The 
cod utters a guttural grunt and the her- 
ring has a whistling intonation which is 
said to be rather musical. 

An amusing story is told of an encounter 
between a practical export merchant in 
Norway and a. fisherman unobtrusively 
smoking his pipe while biding his time to 
strike a bargain. The latter was twitted 
with having fallen a victim to a ridicu- 
lous fad. * 

The fisherman after a time quietly re- 
moved his pipe. “I don’t know about 
that,” he answered. “It was the fooling 
of some Greek gentlemen with a few lit- 
tle squares and angles, a long time ago, 
that made it possible for us, by looking 
up at the stars, to sail our boats and come 
back home in time to stock your markets.” 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
*BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” a5 cents a 
bottle. *. 








Use BROWN'S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
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The finest cocktail in 
the world—less the 
trouble of preparing it. 


Accept no substitute. 


Martini (gin base) and Man- 
hattan (whiskey base) are the 
most popular. At 
all good dealers. 
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DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR, GIVENS, Stamford, Coun. 



































































































































A HALF-YEAR OF 


Bs ANCIAL history—not the kind 
, that delights the statistician’s heart, 
but the kind that shapes the trend 
of things—was made during the 
§ first six months of 1911. It is 
\) necessary to go far back to find a 
half-year period into which were 
crowded financial happenings so 
momentous. On the second of Janu- 
ary the financial world came down to business much 
with the feeling Which comes every once in a while 
to the busy man of affairs that it is time for a general 
cleaning up of things that have been hanging fire. 
The end of June finds the entries on the memorandum 
pad pretty well crossed off. The fight over railroad 
freight rates, a thorn in the side of business all last 
year, has been settled. The vexatious “trust cases ” 
have been decided, and the Sherman Law finally inter- 
preted as allowing the conduct of business along 
modern co-operative lines. The improvement in the 
foreign-trade situation, under way when the year 
closed, has been proved no flash in the pan, but has 
developed the greatest exports of any year in our his- 
tory. And lastly, Nature has smiled upon the coun- 
try during seed- time, so that, on the most extensive 
acreage ever planted, there is growing what promises 
to be the most abundant harvest with which we have 
ever been blessed. 

With the record of the first six months of 1911 
crowded with events of such import, Wall Street, this 
mid-year, is very much disposed to pause and look 
back over what has happened with a view to figuring 
its bearing on what is to come. The decision against 
an increase in railway freight rates, for instance, now 
that we are far enough away from it to be able to get 
it in right perspective, is being given a lot of thought- 
ful attention. And remarkable indeed is the reversal 
in sentiment which seems to have taken place regard- 
ing the effect of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s denial of the railroads’ prayer that they be al- 
lowed to raise their ‘rates. Back in February when 
the thing was decided, railway men everywhere shook 
their heads, and on all sides one heard thes opinion 
expressed that nothing but evil could come of such 
treatment of the country’s most important industry. 
But very different is the view now being generally 
taken. Whether because of the really very satisfactory 
showing the railroads have been able to make since 
the decision, or whether merely as a result of closer 
study of the matter, first opinions have been: greatly 
modified. From being an _ influence harmful to 
business, the Commerce Commission’s decision is now 
regarded as the best thing that could have happened. 
Any rise in freight rates, it is now realized, must 
inevitably have been followed not only by unsettle- 
ment of labor conditions and demand for higher wages, 
but by renewed legislative activity. As it is, the rail- 
roads enter the busy part of the year freer from the 
danger of molestation from without or within than 
they have been in years. 

As to the decisions in the Standard Oil and Amer- 
ican Tobacco cases, it was Wall Street’s instant judg- 
ment that they must be counted an influence favor- 
able to business, and as time has passed that opinion 
has, if anything, been strengthened. Two of the great- 
est combinations of capital in the country have, it is 
true, been forced to dissolve, but that is because of the 
way in which they did business and not because of 
their corporate form. By the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision, indeed, the modern industrial >eombination 
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Which does business in a legitimate way is distinctly 
pronounced to be legal. It was not against the sys- 
tem that the verdict was rendered, but against those 
who would not conduct their business in a reasonable 
way. Combination of two or four or any number of 
mills or factories for greater efficiency and economy 
of operation is held to be entirely within the law. It 
is only when such methods are employed as are recog- 
nized as being unreasonable that the combination lays 
itself open to prosecution. 

Wall Street often has queer ways of looking at 
things, but this time seems to have recognized the real 
significance of the Supreme Court’s decision far in 
advance of the rest of the country. Gradually, how- 
ever, the realization is spreading that modern business, 
decently conducted, has been given a clean bill of 
health—that the Sherman Act, long the béte noire of 
corporate enterprise, is no “ anti-trust ” measure at all, 
but, rather, a law designed to keep business from 
being conducted in an unreasonable manner. 

By so large a proportion of the country’s business 
interests had it been expected that the Supreme Court 
weuld interpret the Sherman law as prohibiting the 
modern industriai combination entirely, that the de- 
cision as rendered has brought with it a sense of the 
greatest relief. As long as the uncertainty lasted, as 
long as those interested in large-scale business did not 
know definitely where they stood, it was as though a 
brake were clamped on the wheels of progress. How- 
ever favorable other influences might be, for the 
machine to turn was impossible. But now that the 
uncertainty is over the brake has been taken off. That, 
in itself, is a negative influence and will not cause the 
wheels to turn, but if there are positive influences 
operating to drive things ahead, the retarding influ- 
ence has at least been removed. To expect business 
at once to jump forward on the strength of the Su- 
preme Court decisions is about as sensible as to expect 
a car to jump forward because some one has. loosened 
the brake, but by what has happened jit has been 
brought about that when something starts to push 
that car, there will be no reason why it cannot 
move, 

And, during the past few months, motive power of 
a very definite sort has been developed. As an influ- 
ence stimulating to business, large crops have no equal. 
Mid-year finds the promise of the harvest all that 
could be desired. It is still too early, of course, to 
speak with assurance of corn or cotton, but in some 
sections of the country the winter-wheat harvest is 
already well under way and every indication is that 
the yield will pass all previous records. And of the 
other crops it may be said not only that they went into 
the ground under exceedingly favorable auspices and 
that growing conditions since have been excellent, but 
that the acreage planted is the greatest in the history 
of the country. With July and August still before us, 
there is plenty of opportunity for unfavorable weather, 
but the good start obtained by both corn and cotton 
and the record-breaking acreage planted cannot be 
ignored. We enter the summer, at least, with every 
indication that last year’s great harvests will be 
duplicated if not surpassed. 

The fourth great development of the half-year now 
drawing to its close is the piling up to our credit, 
in London and Paris and other European financial 
centers, of sums of money aggregating the greatest 
amount ever left on deposit outside the country. 
There have been times in the past when big sums have 
stood to the credit of our bankers on the books of 
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their correspondents abroad, but never before hay 
the balances been allowed to reach their present figure. 
For this condition of things a peculiar combination © 
circumstances is responsible. Merchandise exports 
large sales of American bonds abroad, the listing o 
several important stock-issues on the foreign stock ex 
changes—these things have combined to place larg 
sums of money to our credit at foreign points and a 
a time when the money could be more advantageous! \ 
employed there than here. With cash a drug in thi 
market, bankers have naturally allowed these foreig:; 
balances to remain untouched and have even added t 
them as opportunity offered. 

For this piling up of money to our credit in foreig: 
centers since the beginning of the year, the great 
amount of American securities sold abroad is partly 
responsible, but of far greater importance than that 
has been the tremendous increase in our exports of 
merchandise. It was only a year ago, it will be re- 


called, that the way in which exports were falling otf 


and imports were increasing was made the subject o:! 
much anxious inquiry and gloomy prediction as to 
what such a condition must lead to. All through last 
summer the balance of trade ran steadily against us 
and it was not until late in the year that the change 
came. Even then it was argued that the relief was 
only temporary and that the opening months of 191] 
would see the balance once more on the wrong side 
of the account. 

The course of things during the past half-year has 
shown how entirely unfounded was that idea. In- 
stead of: the end of the 1910 crop export movement 
being followed by a reversion to the old unsatisfactory 
condition, exports continued to increase steadily in 
volume. Month after month, where in 1910 an excess 
of imports had been shown, exports ran largely ahead. 
On the import side of the account the country was 
economizing—getting along with as little foreign 
merchandise as possible. On the export side, every- 
thing was being done to swell the figures. Foreign 
markets long neglected were again taken in hand and 
worked for orders; manufacturers who had not pre- 
viously cared anything about export trade sent out 
representatives to develop foreign business. And al- 
most immediately these efforts began to bear fruit. 
Exports of manufactured products began to pick up. 
3y the end of the spring season they had reached 
high-mater mark and were still on the increase. In- 
stead of a balance on the wrong side of the account, 
every month was adding its excess of exports to the 
already generous total. 

When to that huge amount is added the sum re- 
ceived for the big blocks of American shares and 
bonds placed abroad this spring, and when it is con- 
sidered that practically all this money has been allowed 
to remain on deposit abroad, some idea will be gained 
cf the extent of our present credit balances in Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, and the other European financial 
centers. What has been happening, in effect, is that 
we have been banking a huge sum of money outside of 
the country, whith stands there to our credit, and 
which we can at any time recall. Could there be a 
better form of insurance against trouble? 

From a stock-market point of view the first six 
months of 1911 have been anything but satisfactory, 
but for the real, solid progress that has been made, 
the stock-market has every reason to be grateful. Im- 
proving conditions and improving prices may not seem 
always to go hand in hand, but sooner or later the 
market is bound to get the benefit. 


























Ray Harroun, photographed after winning the 500-mile contest at Indianapolis recently 


THE 500-MILE MOTOR-RACE 





The victor passing the grand-stand 


IN, THE PRESENCE OF 80,000 SPECTATORS, RAY HARROUN. WON THE RECENT 500-MILE RACE UPON THE INDIANAPOLIS MOTOR SPEEDWAY, COMPLETING THE DIS- 


TANCE IN 6 HOURS 41 MINUTES, AN AVERAGE SPEED OF 74.77 MILES 
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Two Deep-sea Treasures 


fue remarkable head shown in one of 
the accompanying photographs was picked 
up in the ocean near Cape Town, and is 
now in the New York Aquarium. It has 
not been manipulated in any way. The 
ragged outline at the back of the head 
shows where it was severed from the body. 
The lines on the lower part of the face 
are natural, and are the outlines of the 
m:xillary and other bones of the jaws. 
The nose has shrunk somewhat in drying. 

















The “old man of the sea” 


In life the resemblance to the human face 
was even more striking. The conical front 
teeth are shown in the photograph; the 
lateral teeth are very strong and evidently 
for the purpose of crushing shells. There 
are two rows in the lower jaw. The head 
is a puzzle to fish experts. 

The New York Aquarium also has on 
exhibition a small herd of elephant seals, 
which are rarely seen in captivity. The 
accompanying photograph was secured by 
Dr. Charles H. Townsend, who is now in 
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An adult elephant seal 


charge of a scientific expedition on the 
steamship Albatross, in the interest of the 
New York Zoological Society and the 
New York Aquarium, and captured them 
on Guadalupe Island, two hundred and 
fifty miles off the southern coast of the 
Argentine Republic. The photograph of 
the adult male shown here is especially 
interesting as it portrays the remarka- 
ble elephant-like proboscis, a characteris- 
tic of the male only, which can be expand- 
ed at will. 





The Water-elephant 


M. Le Petit, a French naturalist, who 
was sent by the Museum of Natural His- 
tory in Paris to explore certain regions 
of Central Africa, has made a report to 
that institution of the existence of a new 
species of elephant. 

It has been surmised for some time that 
certain of the lake regions were inhabited 
by enormous semi-aquatic animals, and 
it was partly to settle this question that 
Le Petit penetrated the Congo region, 
where, on the north bank of Lake Leopold 
II., he was at last rewarded for his 
pains. He learned from the natives that 
these mysterious animals, though seldom 
seen, left tracks in the earth like those 
of no other quadruped, and that there was 
a tradition that the lakes had first been 
found by following this trail. 

Given this ctue, Le Petit divided his 
company into bands of five individuals 
apiece, and sent them to reconnoiter. They 
Were rewarded on several occasions by 
seeing these curious creatures, once at a 
distance of five hundred meters. The 
trunks and ears of these water-elephants 
are said to be very short, but the neck is 
enormously out of proportion, and meas- 
ures much more than that of the land ele- 
phant. The height is but two meters. 
They are exceedingly agile, and it is not 
easy to hunt them for several different 
reasons; for one thing, they seem to have 
a signal which suffices as a danger warn- 
ing to their tribe; then they make for the 
water with cat -like swiftness, and, once 
therein, swim rapidly, nothing appearing 
on the surface but the head and the tip 


- the coast (five days from Cyrene) a year 


to view, and the observer from land would 
have to be unusually alert to take aim 
even if he were quixotic enough to sup- 
pose that his ammunition would penetrate 
such tough hides. The prospect that the 
water-elephant will travel with our cir- 
cuses in future is not promising. 





The Dutch Bulb Industry 


Ir is probable that there is no other 
country that displays such gorgeously col- 
ored flowers as Holland. From early 
April, when the hyacinths bloom, until 
late June, when the Spanish irises are at 
their best, the Dutch fields present a car- 
nival-like appearance. 

Snowdrops come first, and then cro- 
cuses, hyacinths, narcissi, and tulips; but- 
tercups, anemones, and peonies follow, and 
the stately Spanish iris brings up the 
rear. 

But these delicate flowers are of little 
importance to the Dutch bulb-grower. He 
wants the bulbs, not the blossoms. Tons 
of exquisite blooms are sacrificed in Hol- 
land each year. For trade reasons the 
flowers are not sold, and for the sake of 
the bulbs they must be cut as they ap- 
proach the height of their bloom. So they 
are cut, and conveyed away in barges for 
destruction. 

A curious detail in the work of the 
Dutch bulb-farmer is observed late in the 
summer, when the hyacinths are prepared 
for purposes of propagation. Formerly a 
bulb was slashed transversely and set in 
the ground. By the following summer it 
had thrown off a number of young bulbs. 
Accident taught the growers a_ better 
method. 

Among the bulbs were some out of 
which mice had eaten the bottom, and in 
all such cases, in the place where the mice 
had eaten, an extraordinary number of 
baby bulbs were found to be growing. The 
bulb had reproduced itself thirty or forty 
fold. ‘4 

The wise Dutchmen took the hint. To- 
day they cut away the bottom, and stand 
the bulb in the sun for a time; then they 
plant it out, and every section raises lit- 
tles ones and nourishes them with its own 
life. By the next season the parent bulb 
has disappeared, and thirty or forty little 
bulbs have taken its place. 





Digging Up Cyrene 

THE excavation of the ancient Medi- 
terranean city of Cyrene, situated 2,000 
feet above sea-level, which was a fiour- 
ishing capital seven hundred years B.c., 
was begun by Americans on October 29th 
of last year. A superficial survey of Cy- 
rene just after the Crimean War by two 
Englishmen brought to light valuable 
treasures. 

The question why so little has been done 
in this field before is partly answered in 
the recent account of the murder of Mr. 
De Cou, of the American party, by a fa- 
natical Arab. This fanaticism of the na- 
tives is fostered by the proximity of the 
Senussi Brotherhood, a puritanical Moslem 
society. , 

The American expedition, under charge 
of Richard Norton, reached Benghazi on 


ago. Almost at once spades were sunk 
into the ruins of a house of the Roman 
period, while, deeper down still, was un- 
earthed a Greek structure which in some 
part served for its foundation. Six feet 
down, gigantic walls were brought to 
light, and under them, about half as far 
again, were found vases’ and other treas- 
ures. 

Already one enormous building of 
Greek origin with Doric columns seventy- 
eight feet long, and foundations of cut 
porous blocks, has been brought to light. 
The workmanship is particularly durable, 
and the edifice was probably constructed 
for some public purpose, as the ruins in- 
dicate a number of exceedingly large 
rooms. 





Fortifying the Simplon 


Botu Italy and Switzerland are taking 
measures to fortify the entrances of the 
Simplon tunnel, while in the tunnel itself 
engineers are engaged in constructing 
mines and strengthening those already in 
place, in order to be able to blow it up at 
a moment’s notice in the event of war. 
Near the middle of the tunnel, a few 
yards from the Swiss frontier, Italian 
engineers have put in place a double iron 
door that can resist the rush of an express 
train traveling at the rate of sixty miles 
an hour. This iron door is worked by 
electricity from Iselle, the station at the 
Italian end of the tunnel, and under or- 
dinary conditions it is hidden in the rocky 
side of the tunnel. The door is carefully 
tested once a week. 

The mines are connected with Brigue 
and Iselle by electric devices, so that. by 
the mere pressure of a button, the Sim- 





of the trunk. They quickly become lost 


HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


(A short human-interest story written by C. W. Post for the Postum Cereal Co., Lid.) 


Some Day 


To tell you the curious story of how the 
mind affects the digestion of food. 


I refer to the condition the mind is in, 
just before, at the time, or just following 
the taking of food. 

If he has been properly educated (the 
majority have) he will help you under- 
stand the curious machinery of digestion. 





To start you thinking on this interest- 
ing subject, I will try to lay out the plan 
in a general way and you can then follow 
into more minute details. 


Pawlow (pronounce Pavloff), a famous 
Russian Physician and Chemist, experi- 
menting on some dogs, cut into the tube 
leading from the throat to the stomach. 


They were first put under chloroform or 
some other anesthetic and the operation 
was painless. They were kept for months 
in very good condition. 


When quite hungry some un-appetizing 
food was placed before them and, although 
hunger forced them to eat, it was shown 
by analysis of the contents of the stomach 
that little if any of the digestive juices 
were found. 


Then, in contrast, some raw meat was 
put where they couldn’t reach it at once, 
and a little time allowed for the minds of 
the dogs to “ anticipate ” and create an ap- 
petite. When the food was finally given 
them, they devoured it ravenously and 
with every evidence of satisfaction. The 
food was passed out into a dish through 
the opening before it reached the stomach. 
It was found to be mixed with “ Ptyalin,” 
the alkaline juice of the mouth, which is im- 
portant for the first step in digestion. Then 
an analysis was made of the contents of the 
stomach, into which no food had entered. 
It was shown that. the digestive fluids of 
the stomach were flowing freely, exactly as 
if the desirable food had entered. 














Ask 


Your Physician 


This proved that it was not the presence 
of food which caused the digestive juices to 
flow, but the flow was caused entirely and 
alone as a result of the action of the mind 
from ‘“anticipation.”’ 


One dog continued to eat the food he 
liked for over an hour, believing he was 
getting it into his stomach, whereas not an 
ounce went there; every particle went out 
through the opening and yet all this time 
the digestive juices flowed to the stomach, 
prepared to quickly digest food, in response 
to the curious orders of the mind. 





Do you pick up the lesson? 


Un-appetizing food, that which fails to 
create mental anticipation, does not cause 
the necessary digestive juices to How, where- 
as, food that is pleasing to the sight and 
hence to the mind will cause the complicated 
machinery of the body to prepare in a won- 
derful way for its digestion. 

















How natural, then, to reason that one 
should sit down to a meal in a peaceful, 
happy state of mind and start off the break- 
fast, say, with some ripe delicious fruit, then 
follow with a bowl of crisp, lightly browned, 
thin bits of corn, like Post Toasties, add a 
sprinkle of sugar and some good yellow 
cream, and the attractive, appetizing pict- 
ure cannot escape your eye and will pro- 
duce the condition of mind which causes 
the digestive juices nature has hidden in 
mouth and stomach to come forth and do 
their work. 


These digestive juices can be driven back 
by a mind oppressed with worry, hate, an- 
ger or dislike of the disagreeable appearance 
of food placed before one. 


Solid facts that are worthy the attention 
of anyone who esteems prime health and 
human happiness as a valuable asset in the 
game of life. 


“‘ There’s a Reason’’ for saying “The Memory Lingers’”’ 


when breakfast is started with POST TOASTIES. 





SURF BATHING 


“SWEPT BY OCEAN BREEZES” 


can be thoroughly enjoyed with every comfort and con- 
venience at this popular recreation centre, % hour from 
New York City, where the temperature seldom varies from 70°. 
OUTDOOR RESTAURANTS Overlooking the Sea. 

CELEBRATED MUSICAL FESTIVALS 


America’s Leading Seashore Hotels 





European Plan. 


and Band Park 


CONCERTS BY THE MANHATTAN BEACH BAND 
iovan 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


ORIENTAL HOTEL 


Mercadante’s Orchestra— Concerts Morning and Evening 





MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL 


NOW OPEN 


ni E, Conterno, Director. 
NEW PERGOI.A. 


NOW OPEN 


GARAGE 


Tennis Courts. Garage 


Ideal Auto Roads Direct to Hotel Entrances 
Both Hotels under the management of 
JOSEPH P. GREAVES, of Florida East Coast Hotel Co. 
New York Booking OMee, 243 Fifth Ave. 


Telephone 2224 Madison Square 








1,000 ISLAND 
HOUSE 


ALEXANDRIA BAY 
Jefferson County, New York 
In the Heart of the Thousand Islands 
In the most enchanting spot in all America, 
where nature’s charms are rarest, all the 
delights of modern civilization are added in 
the 1,000 Island House. - No hotel of the 
Metropolis provides greater living facilities or 
such luxurious comfort—real home comfort— 
as does this palatial summer retreat. An 
amusement for every hour, or quiet, complete 

rest, is the choice of every guest. 
All Drinking Water used in the house 
is filtered. 


Send two 2-cent stamps for Illustrated Booklet. 


O. G. STAPLES - Proprietor 
HARRY PEARSON, Chief Clerk. 














ASTRONOMY 


WITH THE 


NAKED EYE 


y 
GARRETT P. SERVISS 


At last:‘here is a little book on 
astronomy for us who want to know 
just the plain things about the stars. 
No telescope, no special knowledge 
required—and it reads like a novel 
—only better, 


With Many Charts and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 











plon tunnel could be destroyed in a second. 










Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages.< Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
25c in stamps. 

U. W. ABBOTT & ©O., Baltimore, Ma. 
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in Twenty-eight Languages 
the Modern 
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Babel 


By Frank Marshall White 
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most to Twenty-third Street are 
crowded with stocky little men. com- 
fortably if shabbily attired, those 
possessing the natural capacity 
wearing beards to their waists. 
More than 100,000 of these little 
men have come out for the noon hour from the hives 
of industry that to-day line the lateral streets and the 
lower end of the thoroughfare that a quarter of a 
century ago was fashion’s sacred promenade—many 
of the workshops being in once aristocratic residences. 
Into this slowly moving throng sturdy small boys with 
bundles of newspapers under their arms, breatliless 
after the long run from the other side of town, project 
themselves. 

“Viddishes Vorwacrts! Yiddishes Warheit! Yid- 
dishes JTageblatt!’ they shout. “ Fiele korbones in 
Chicago riot!” ‘ Prozes wegen faule aier!” “ Jerushe 
sucher ferhalten in Ellis Island!” 

There is a great sale of newspapers among the 
stocky little men, not because the victims of the Chi- 
“ago riots, the prosecution of the dealers in evil eggs, 
or the detention of an _ inheritance-seeker at Ellis 
Island are of any special importance, but because the 
Russian Jews are omnivorous readers, as is indicated 
by the fact that their four leading daily newspapers 
in New York reach a total circulation of more than 
360,000. In Grand Street and throughout that con- 
gested territory with its polyglot population bounded 
by the Bowery, East Broadway, and Houston and 
Norfolk streets, where the percentage of native- 
born heads of families is 3.12, and almost every other 
denizen is a Russian, the Yiddish newspapers are on 
sale with those in a score of other foreign languages, 
but, oddly enough, perhaps the only place in the city 
where the traffie is forced upon the attention of the 
older-established residents is in lower Fifth Avenue 
and the adjacent streets that by a fantastic freak of 
fortune are given over to Russian merchants and manu- 
facturers and their workmen. 

There are a million Jews in New York, more than 
there ever were in Jerusalem, and nearly 600,000 Ital- 
ians, more than there are in Naples; in Chicago there 
are 300,000 Bohemians, more than there are in Prague, 
and 200,000 Polanders, more than there are in Cracow 
—with the result that there is a bigger circulation of 
newspapers in Yiddish and Italian in New York, and 
in Bohemian and Polish in Chicago, than in any other 
cities in the world, 

In this city there are prosperous newspapers pub- 
lished in 27 foreign languages—German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Russian, Finnish, Hun- 
garian, Croatian, Lithuanian, Ruthenian, Slovenic, 
Slovak, Polish, Bohemian, Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, 
Hollandish, Roumanian, Bulgarian, Servian, Greek, 
Arabic, Syrian, Armenian, Chinese, and Yiddish, be- 
sides an Austrian and a Swiss newspaper published in 
German. The membership of the American Association 
of Foreign Language Newspapers, that includes nearly 
every important publication under that classification 
in the United States, comprises representatives of 465 
papers—63 dailies, 6 tri-weeklies, 34 semi-weeklies, 
324 weeklies, 10 semi-monthlies, 28 monthlies—with 
a total sworn circulation of 6,500,000 per issue, and a 
combined capital of $27,000,000. These publications 
go into the hands of 14,500,000 residents of the United 
States who do not read English. The general policy, 
particularly in national affairs, of the 465 foreign 
language newspapers is controlled by a board of trus- 
tees of the association. 

In New York, besides the four great Yiddish dailies, 
the Vorwaerts (Forward), The Warheit (Truth), the 
Tageblatt (Daily News), and the Morgen Journal 
(Morning Journal), there are perhaps a dozen weeklies 
and semi-weeklies in the same tongue, such as the 
Yiddisher Nation (Jewish Nation), the Yiddisher 
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Wochenblatt (Jewish Weekly), the Arbeiter (Work- 
man), the Kaempfer (Fighter), the Neue Post (New 
Post), the Zukunst (Future), the Amerikaner (Amer- 
ican), and the Bund (Union), besides three “ comics,” 
the Grosser Kunder (Big Stick), the Gaslin (Robber), 
anid the Kibitz (Plover), the humor of the term lying 
in the circumstance that a looker-on at a game of 
cards is a “ Kibitz” in German public-heuse circles. 

Next in importance to the Yiddish newspapers 
among those published in foreign languages in New 
York are those printed in Italian, of which the six 
most important dailies, the Araldo (Herald), the 
Bollettina della Sera (Evening Bulletin), the Giornale 
(Journal), the Progresso (Progress), and the Telegrafo 
(Telegraph), have a combined circulation of more than 
200,000 spread over a greater area than that occupied 
by the Jews. Of the 600,000 Italians in the five bor- 
oughs, there are about 90,000 in Brooklyn, 30,000 in 
Richmond, 25,000 in Queens, and 20,000 in the Bronx, 
the great majority living in the two big colonies in 
Manhattan, however. The Italians have almost if 
not quite as many weeklies as their more numerous 
congeners, the Jews. Conspicuous among these are 
the America, the Corriere d'Italia (Italian Courier), 
the Heo D’Italia (Italian Echo), the Gazzettino [tal- 
iano (Italian Gazette), the Italiano in America (Ital- 
ian in America), the Mondo Nuovo (New World), the 
Vita Internazionale (International Life), and two 
humorous publications, the Tromba (Trumpet), and 
the Follia (Folly), besides a weekly called Sport, in 
default of a synonymous term in Italian. There 
is further a weekly journal, recently established, 
published in Italian, that deserves special men- 
tion as having a high specific aim, which is to 
Americanize the great body of the people speaking that 
language in the United States, only three per cent. of 
whom are at present naturalized—in the words of the 
editor—‘ to transform a civically inert mass into an 
organic part of tlie nation’s life.” This journal is the 
Cittadino (Citizen), edited by Alberto Pecorini, au- 
thor of Americans in Modern Life (which the Times 
appraises as of equal value with James Bryce’s Amer- 
ican Commonweaith), who has renounced a promising 
literary career to devote himself, without remunera- 
tion, to the uplift of his countrymen here, as director 
of the Italian-American Civic League, which he was 
mainly instrumental in organizing. The Cittadino not 
only preaches a virile Americanism, but is making an 
effort to interest its readers in American literature 
by publishing translations of the works of our au- 
thors and poets. 

It is a long drop from the Jews and the Italians in 
New York to the next greatest of the foreign popu- 
lations, which is the Hungarian. The Hungarians 
number about 200,000, including the Croatians, the 
Ruthenians, and the Slovaks, all three of which peo- 
ples have newspapers in their own languages. The 
habitat of the Hungarians is Yorkville and the 
Bronx, and on First and Second avenues between 
Houston and Fourteenth streets, and there are a 
few thousand on the ‘West Side near the south- 
ern extremity of Manhattan. The Hungarians are 
a reading people, however, and they support two 
daily newspapers, the Nepszava (People’s Voice), 
and the Szabadsag (Liberty), (the latter something of 
a journalistic anomaly, since its main office is in Cleve- 
land), the combined circulation of which is nearly 
45,000. A setmi-weekly Hungarian paper, the Bevan- 
vorlo (Immigrant), has a circulation of 6,000, almost 
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entirely outside New York, where it is staple lit- 
erary pabulum in the Hungarian labor camps and 
boarding-houses. Another Hungarian weekly is the 
Amerikai (America), with a circulation of 10,000. The 
Croatians, numbering some 10,000, have a daily news- 
paper as well as two weeklies and a monthly; the Slo- 
yaks, about the same numerically, have two weeklies 
and a semi-weekly; the Ruthenians numbering a trifle 
less, have only a weekly. 

Next in number after the Hungarians among the 
foreign-born population of New York come the Ger- 
mans, who will be considered later, After them 
ecme the Austrians, with a population of 100,000 
who read the German newspapers, as well as one of 
their own published in the same language, the Aus- 
triche (Austrian). Next after the Austrians are 
70,000 Bohemians, who support two dailies, the Hlas 
Lidu (Voice of the People), and the New Yorkski Listy 
(New York Gazette), with a combined circulation of 
11,000. Fifty thousand Greeks in New York support 
two dailies, the Atlantis and the Pan-Hellenic. The 
Atlantis issues a monthly magazine of high literary 
quality, which has a circulation of 15,000. The French, 
the Belgians, and the French-speaking Swiss in New 
York, who together number about 20,000, support one 
daily, the Courrier des Etats-Unis (Courier of the 
United States), which publishes also a Sunday and a 
weekly edition. There are only fourteen French 
periodicals of so much as 5,000 circulation published 
in the United States, and these are confined to New 
York, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
and Louisiana. 

Of the 18 other languages and dialects—not count- 
ing German—represented by newspapers in New York, 
the Arabic peoples, who number about 40,000, are the 
only ones to have a daily journal of their own. The 
Poles, numbering 60,000, have only two weeklies in 
this city, and the Spaniards and Spanish-speaking 
people from South America, numberinge 50,000, only 
one. Russians of the Orthodox Greek Church, per- 
haps 5,000 in number, have one weekly. The Lithua- 
nians, who are Russians of the Roman Catholic faith, 
numbering 25,000, have one weekly. The Scandinav- 
ians—Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes—numbering 
40,000, have three weekly and one monthly newspapers. 
The Finns, numbering 5,000, have two weeklies. ‘The 
5,000 Hollanders, the 6,000 German Swiss, the 5,000 
Slovenes, the few thousand each of Servians, Rou- 
manians, and Bulgarians, the 10,000 Armenians, the 
10,000 Syrians, and the 10,000 Chinese have one 
weekly each. 

The German newspapers published in New York il- 
lustrate a condition that all the foreign-language 
newspapers in the United States must eventually 
reach; that is, their circulation is falling because Ger- 
man immigration has dropped off and the new gen- 
eration from the original immigrant stock reads the 
news in English. Twenty-five years or so ago German 
publications in New York had an average daily. cir- 
culation of perhaps 500,000, which has dwindled to 
something like 150,000, these readers including the 
German-speaking people from Austria, Hungary, and 
Russia, as well as the Germans themselves. It should 
not be understood that there has been a reduction of 
350,000 in the circulation of the existing German news- 
papers, however. The great falling off in total cir- 
culation is due to the fact that scores and perhaps 
hundreds of German publications, dailies, weeklies, 
and monthlies, humorous, illustrated, and literary. 
have gone out of existence by reason of lack of patron- 
age, the children born here of German parents grow- 
ing up to read the language of the country, while their 
fathers have died eff, and immigration has failed to 
bring other Germans to take their places. The Ger- 
man newspapers of New York to-day—the Staats 
Zeitung, the German Herold, the New Yorker Review, 
the New Yorker Zeitung, and the Morgen Journal-— 
rank with the best of our journals published in Eng- 
fish. They symbolize the survival of the fittest. 
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Communication from a Friend 


To George Harvey, Esq. 
(En Masqgue—‘ Harper & Brothers.’’) 

leaAR Mr. Harvey,—lI’ve received your 
advertising sheets, 

And have been pondering the same for 
many, Many weeks,— ‘ 

Avout the time I do decide another 
quickly comes, 

And I’m knocked higher than a kite to 
rake up other sums. 

So long ago, I cannot think, you sent 
me Wilson—plain, 

And later on you try again and use his 
“* Governor ” name 

(You started him, I know you did, out 
on the racing track, 

And after trotting him around you bring 
him home—to back). 

And so his books you advertise and make 
him very wise; 

But doesn’t it exhaust you some the way 
you advertise? 

You trotted out a while ago Napoleon 
the First, 

And I was fain to get him, as for him I 
sure do thirst. 

But ere I’d sent you in my check another 
letter came 

And offered me, for pay per month, an- 
other sort of game. 

I was so sure I’d meet you then I sat to 
write my name, 

But then the rural mail came 
brought another game. 

I’d have to line my house with books, 
could I and would comply, 

And by the time I could do that I’d have 
to up and die. 

So what I’ll do I do not know, and write 
to you to say 

I want Napoleon the Great, by Abbott, in 
your way; 

I want Mark Twain in twenty-five to 
laugh my sins away; 

I want your novels, many kinds, all bound 
in proper style; 

I want your Scott and U. S., too, to me 
yet more beguile; 

I want your North American, with all its 
solid sense, 

And count the shillings that it costs a 
very wise expense ; 

I want to read your brightness in that 
Weekly you do print. 

So send it up to me to read and teach me 
how to sprint. 

Just now a second letter came to hurry 
me a bit 

And tell of a few volumes left—to hurry 
up and get; 

So I’m attacked again by mail and know 
not what to do: 

I want those Scotts and U. S., too, and 
lay the blame to you— 

If those come to me shall I keep or send 
them back to you? 

At any rate, I think I’d like the pleasant 
interview, 

So I enclose a dollar bill that’s fresh and 
clean and new, 

And trust that you may get it safe and 
grant the interview. 

(Signed) E. B. J. 


in and 


Dear Harvey,—Why did you not me- 
morialize those speeches good and 
smart 

The speakers gave unto Mark Twain, and 
told of his good heart 

(When he was dead and gone away and 
couldn’t take his part), ; 

Why didn’t you put them in press, me- 
morial volume make, 

So every one could read,and bless the 
part that Mark did take? 

I mean the meeting Howells held down 
there in New York City. 

If you'll do that we will acclaim—if not, 
*twill be a pity, 

For Mark himself would approve that, I 
am quite sure he would. 

When Cannon spoke and fired his gun it 
wasn’t made of wood, 

And when the others spoke in turn it 
was all seasoned so— 

And add to that what others said— 
*twould make the volume go,— 

And if you could squeeze in “ the press,” 
with all its ponderous go, 

It would a volume make that’s bright, 
I’m sure that much you know, 

And then the laurels would be piled high 
as a mountain bright,— 

And testify unto your name as we bade 
Mark “ good-night.” 

E. B. J. 





Turpentine Orchards 


Facu tract of turpentine land is called 
an orchard. In the early part of the year, 
before the juice of the pine is ready to 
exude, the trees are “ boxed.” The boxes 
are not, as the name would seem to sig- 
nify, appendages attached to the outside 
of the tree, but cup-like cavities cut into 
the triink about a foot from the ground. 
They measure from ten to fourteen inch- 
es across, and are four inches in width and 
seven inches deep. Each of them is pre- 
sumed to hold a quart. 

Usually there are two, and sometimes 
even three or four such boxes to each tree. 





The life of the pine, as of other trees, is 
drawn from the soil through the bark; 
hence it is necessary always to leave an 
uncut strip of the bark between the boxes, 
The number of boxes depends, therefore, 
upon the size of the tree and the width of 
the intervening strips. 

The instrument used by the cutters is an 
axe, made especially for the purpose, 
measuring three inches across the blade 
and nine inches in length, and having a 
handle which is bent several degrees out 
of a straight line, ordinarily to the right; 
but if the user cuts “ left-handed,” it is 
bent toward the left. 

To one who has never used such an axe 
it seems extremely awkward, and one who 
uses it for the first time is apt to come to 
grief. In his hands it is a kind of 
boomerang, and it is impossible to tell just 
where it will hit. An experienced cutter, 
however, takes his position near a pine, 
gives the axe a peculiar swing, and in a 
few moments has ectit and cleaned out 
such a box as an inexperienced hand would 
hardly hope to make with an hour’s labor. 

The box-cutters work in gangs, every 
gang being accompanied by a “scorer,” 
who keeps a record of each day’s work. 
Instead of using his name, the cutter is 
known by his number. Many of the work- 
ers are negroes, and very good music they 
make, erying in weird cadence amid the 
ring of the axes, “ Twenty-nine!” “ Forty- 
seven!” “ Seventy-five!” as a box is com- 
pleted. This call is not to signify the 
number cut, but the number of the cutter. 

As the weather grows warmer, the boxes 
become filled with the exudations of the 
tree, and the first year’s product, being 
the most valuable, is dipped out and kept 
separate from that yielded by trees that 
have been boxed in previous seasons. 
After a time the running rapidly dimin- 
ishes, and then another small, steel-point- 
ed instrument, the scraper, must be 
brought into requisition. 

Beginning above the center of the box, 
with one dexterous movement the workman 
cuts a gash through the bark extending 
downward toward the corner of the box. 
‘Then, beginning at the same point above, 
he cuts another in the opposite direction, 
the two giving the appearance, when com- 
pleted, of an inverted V. 

This process is repeated as often as 
proves necessary, and over this scarified 
surface the crude turpentine finds its way 
into the cups. Much of it is thickened by 
the heat+-of the sun before reaching its 
destinatior, but is scraped off and, with 
the rest, subjected to the process of dis- 
tillation. That in the cups, being very ad- 
hesive, is removed by means of flat scoops. 

The whole is placed in barrels, and 
taken to the distillery. Here the crude 
product goes into the retort, and comes 
out as “ spirits ” and rosin, which are con- 
verted into the numerous commercial. ar- 
ticles with which we are all familiar. 





Lightning 


Tue color of lightning is almost entire- 
ly due. to the nature of the substance in 
its track that is made incandescent. The 
blue, red, purple, or silver tints, which 
are ordinarily much more brilliantly 
marked in tropical countries than they 
ever are in this latitude, are due to the 
same circumstance as that which pro- 
duces the color designedly communicated 
to the light of different kinds of fireworks. 

Each different foreign ingredient. that 
floats in the air has its own proper hue, 
which it can communicate to the light- 
ning. The vapor of iron has one kind of 
shine and the vapor of sulphur another. 





Our Friend—the Banana 


THE banana is of the Musa family, em- 
bracing many species and varieties, and 
is to be found almost everywhere between 
the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, ex- 
tending its limits a few degrees to the 
north and south in some cases. 

While certain varieties of the banana- 
tree, so-called, attain a respectable size, 
the species most generally cultivated for 
the fruit are the kind that average a 
height of four feet. The smallest banana 
is that of the “ fig” variety, one that is 
comparatively unknown in our northern 
markets, but the one almost exclusively 
eaten in lands where the banana is grown. 

The banana is.mostly grown from 
“suckers,” or roots having “eyes” like 
potatoes. 

Each of these eyes will produce a 
plant. From the largest of the plants ap- 
pear at the end of one year or more a 
huge purple blossom hanging from a thick 
stem, large and round at the base and 
tapering to a point, being composed .of 
many, compact rows of big, overlapping 
petals. From the base of the blossom 
these petals curvé upward, showing the 
tiny “ hands” of bananas, each having from 
eight to ten “ fingers,” the term applied 
to the individual fruits by the cultivator. 
In this fashion the successive hands are 
gradually brought to view by the unfold- 
ing and dropping of petals on alternate 
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sides of the stem, until the bunch is com- 
plete. When the fruit has been formed, a 
period of three months is usually con- 
sumed in “filling” or attaining its full 
size. Although it is still green, the bunch 
is then cut and hung in a shaded place 
to ripen. Bananas, like pears, ripen best 
after being gathered. 

From banana skins there is obtained a 
tough fiber that may be woven into a cloth. 
Juice yielded by the skins during the 
operation of extracting their fiber has been 
employed as the basis of an indelible ink 
and has also been fermented into an ex- 
cellent vinegar. 





Broken Rails 


Amone all the causes of railroad acci- 
dents in the United States none is men- 
tioned with greater frequency than the 
broken rail. 

Many causes are assigned, and, doubt- 
less, many are contributory. An excess 
of phosphorus, not easily eliminated by 
the Bessemer process, by which nearly all 
American rails are made, has been most 
commonly blamed; but some of the best 
mechanical engineers now regard this 
cause as unimportant. Improper shape 
and a lack of pressure in rolling modern 
heavy rails proportionate to that which 
was available for the lighter rails of the 
past are more important faults. An ex- 
cess of carbon is another. 

Faults of shape usually consist in un- 
due thinness of the web or shank of the 
rail and thinness of the base. The dis- 
proportion between these parts and the 
head of the rail tends to a lack of uni- 
formity in texture after cooling. 

Most important of all causes of broken 
rails is the strain imposed by the great 
weight and high speed of modern trains. 
Mechanical engineers believe that with the 
present style of rail the limit of safety 
is reached at an axle load of forty-five 
thousand pounds; yet many trains consid- 
erably exceed that figure. 

Two or three years ago steps were taken 
by various associations to have adopted 
specifications for a standard rail heavier 
in the web and the base than those in use, 
and these specifications were approved by 
leading engineers. 





Bread Without Flour 


In France bread has been made without 
flour in a machine that transforms the 
wheat directly into dough. This machine 
shows a large screw turning loosely in a 
case on the inner surface of which is a 
screw thread running in an opposite di- 
rection. Between the main threads on 
the cylinder are smaller threads, and the 
depth of the groove becomes progressively 
smaller. from one end to the other, so 
that it will hold the entire wheat grain 
as it enters the machine, at the same 
time accommodating only the pulverized 
wheat at the exit. 

The wheat is prepared by a thorough 
washing, after which operation about a 
pint of tepid water to a pound of grain is 
added, the whole mixture being allowed to 
stand some six hours. Then the grains 
of wheat have swollen to twice their or- 
dinary size. The mixture is then treated 
with yeast and salt, and is poured into 
the machine. It falls between the threads 
of the moving screw and of the fixed 
contrary screw, which simultaneously 
crush the envelope and body of the grain, 
making of them a homogeneous mixture 
that forms a smooth paste. 

Bread made by this process contains a 
succession of holes whose size increases 
as they approach the crust, which is thin. 
The odor given off is said to be most agree- 
able. 





Samoan Mats 


Amone the curious customs of the Sa- 
moans is that of making heirlooms of 
mats. By some simple process of reason- 
ing the mat has come to be identified with 
the family, as the hearthstone is tradi- 
tionally sacred among the Saxon race. 

The Samoan mats are really fine speci- 
mens of art. The people esteem them 
much more highly than any article of 
European manufacture, and the older they 
are the more they are regarded. 

Some of them have names known all 
over the Samoan group. The oldest is 
called Moe-e Fui-Fui, or “The man that 
slept among the creepers.” It got this 
title by reason of the fact that it had 
been hidden away for years among the 
creeping convolvulus that grows wild 
along the seashore. It is known to be two 
hundréd years old, as the names of its 
owners during that period can be traced. 

The possession of one of these old mats 
gives the owner great power; in fact, it is 
a title-deed to rank and propert,, from 
the Samoan standpoint. It is no matter if 
the mats are tattered and worn out; 
their antiquity is their value, and for 
some of the most cherished of them large 
sums of money would be refused. 
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The Diamond Fields of 
Damaraland 
By F. M. White 

Ture diamond deposits discovered in 
Damaraland, German Southwest Africa, 
three years ago, lie among great sand 
dunes hundreds of feet in height, which 
pass in continual motion across the gran- 
ite plateau that follows the line of the 
coast from the Orange River to Walfisch 
Bay. These deposits are a puzzle to ge- 
ologists, since their place of origin is a 
mystery, though there seems to be little 
doubt that they are carried with the sand 
by the heavy winds that blow from the 
southwest for nineteen hours out of the 
twenty-four. The diamonds, which are 
found mixed with garnets, agates, and 
other semi-precious stones, vary in size 
from one-fifth to three-quarters of a 
carat. They are almost perfect octahe- 
drons, and, though small, are of the pur- 
est water. An. extraordinary feature of 
this discovery is that the diamonds re- 
semble the Brazilian rather than the 
African stone, although the Orange River, 
which marks the southern boundary of 
German Southwest Africa, has its source 
among the voleanic cones or “ diamond 
pipes” of the richest diamond mines in 
the world in and about Kimberley. There 
are no fissures in the many miles «of 
granite floor of the new diamond country 
through which these particles of erystal- 
ized carbon might have been forced up 
from below, and geologists find no sug- 
gestion of cones or of what is called 
“Kimberley formation” — nothing, in 
fact, that will warrant them in giving 
an opinion as to the origin of these trav- 
eling gems. ‘ The general opinion, never- 
theless, is that the prevailing southwest 
winds bring the diamonds from the sea, 
and scientists do not dispute this theory. 

The discovery of diamonds in Damara- 
land, so far as the white man is con- 
cerned, was first made about twenty 
miles south of Liideritzbucht, the princi- 
pal port of German Southwest Africa, 
whence the government is building a rail- 
road across to Keetmanshoop, to connect 
with the proposed road in British 
Bechuanaland that will tap the markets 
of Kimberley and Johannesburg. Here a 
native, who had worked in the, diamond 
mines of Kimberley and had been im- 
pressed into service by the railroad-build- 
ers, on his return home picked up two or 
three crystals from the sand and took 
them to a station-master with the infor- 
mation that they were diamonds. The sta- 
tion-master ridiculed the idea, but even- 
tually sent the stones to Cape Town, where 
experts pronounced them to be gems of 
the purest water. 

It may safely be asserted that few con- 
traband gems have left Damaraland since 
the government assumed control of the 
fields, though they were probably carried 
away in great quantities before police 
supervision became effective. At Liideritz- 
bucht and Swakopmund, the two ports of 
departure, all outgoing travelers are sub- 
jected to systematic search. Not only do 
the customs authorities require that a 
passenger’s baggage be sent to the wharf 
for examination three days before the de- 
parture of the boat by which he sails, 
but a thorough search is made of his per- 
son and clothing before he goes on board. 

So careful are the Germans to prevent 
precious stones being carried away that a 
photographer, who was recently leaving 
Liideritzbucht with a five-ounce bottle of 
salicylate crystals, somewhat resembling 
diamonds in the rough, which he used in 
developing his plates, was arrested by an 
ignorant official as a smuggler and thrown 
into iail. Investigation showed that his 
diamonds might be crushed by stepping 
on them, but his ship had sailed before 
the discovery was made. Many travelers 
are victims of similar overzealousness at 
Liideritzbucht and Swakopmund. Last 
summer a former mayor of Cape Town, a 
man of the highest standing in South 
Africa. who had been on a visit to the 
diamond fields of Damaraland, sailed from 
Liideritzbucht for his home. ©His ship 
was searcely out of sight of land when 
the customs officials received information, 
which was afterward proved to be false, 
that he had smuggled diamonds away. 
The ship was to stop for a couple of days 
to unload eargo at Prinzenburg, sixty 
miles south, and a squad of soldiers 
mounted on fast horses were sent along 
the coast to intercept him there. The ex- 
mayor was taken off the ship, with his 
baggage, and everything was searched 
with the utmost minuteness. His clothes 
were examined with great care, particu- 
lar attention being paid to linings and the 
padding of the shoulders of his coats; 
his shaving-soap was cut into small pieces, 
which were crushed flat; the soles of his 
shoes were probed; the lead was taken 
out of the cartridges of his revolver, and 
the powder inspected. Nothing remotely 
resembling a diamond was found, but the 
ex-mayor was, nevertheless, taken back to 
Liideritzbucht ‘and thrown into prison, 
whence he was released without an 
apology a month afterward. 
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“ Here, wake up! wake up !”” 
“Very well, James, you may prepare my bath, and tell William I shall be 
down to breakfast in half an hour.” 























Self-Reliance and Advertising 


Many a man is afraid to do a thing because that 
thing has never been done before. 


Many a manufacturer who is making a line of first- 
class goods, highly susceptible to advertising, does not 
advertise simply because the kind of goods he makes 
has never been advertised. He thinks it might be a 
good thing but—no one has ever proved it to him. 


We have something interesting to say to such a 
man. Our story, if heeded, will benefit him far more 
than it will us. 


As an introduction to that man, we ask him to get 
hold of a copy of Emerson’s Essay on Self-Reliance. 


We have the exclusive control and sale of the 
advertising space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 
Fifth Avenue Auto Busses 


Study the Cards— 
We Have a Standard 
Car 


New York City 
Advertising Company 
225 Fifth Avenue 














The Sizes of Fish Families 


_ THE spawning season of fish varies con 
siderably. Actually there is no genera! 


spawning season. Some fish—the stu 
geon, for example—prefer the spring 
time, but, even in northern waters, th: 
various periods form a complete circk 
of the year. The brook trout (Septembe 
and October), Menominee whitefish (No. 
vember to June), and lobster (July and 
August), if we may include the latte: 
among fishes for present purposes, alon 
would make such a circle. The Menomi 
nee whitefish has an extraordinarily lon 
spawning season, it being two months i: 
excess of that of the cod, which runs 
from November to April. The Atlantic 
salmon (October and November), the po!-’ 
lock (October to December), and the lak 
herring (November) are other late spaw: 
ers. The flat-fish, haddock, and shad ail 
begin to spawn in February, the respective 
periods ending in April, May, and July. 
The sheepshead and maskalonge prefer 
March. The sea-bass is a May spawner, 
and the mackerel and tautog have a sea 
son extending from that month to July. 

There is quite as little agreement among 
fishes as to the number of eggs that ought 
to be laid in a well-regulated family. Tlie 
cod boasts of being able to lay 9,100,000 
eggs, but naturally does not do so except 
to'make a maximum record. There are 
some other maximum figures that look 
pretty big on paper. Among the most 
formidable are those of the  sea-bass 
(2,200,000), the flat-fish (1,462,000), the 
tautog (1,142,600), the mackerel (546,000), 
the pollock (425,000), the maskalonge 
(265.000), the haddock (250,000), and the 
shad (156,000). The lobster is below the 
100,000 class, its figures being 97.640. 
The sturgeon has the _ tremendously 
“tall” average figure of 1,680,000. ; 

Not less striking are the contrasts be- 
tween the periods required for the hatching 
of fish eggs. While lobster eggs take from 
ten to eleven months to hatch, the sheeps- 
head hatches in forty hours. In May and 
June from three to five days is a fairly 
common hatching period. The late spawn- 
ers, as a rule, have a long period: the 
Atlantic salmon, 157 days; the~ brook 
trout, 50 to 125 days, and the lake her- 
ring 130 days. The Menominee whitefish, 
on the other hand, has a fifteen-day period. 

The water temperature varies also. The 
Scotch herring is content with 33 degrees, 
but the Spanish mackerel wants 84. 





The Gold Penny 


THE most valuable penny ever coined 
in Great Britain was the gold penny of 
Henry III. On August 16, 1227, a writ 
dated at Chester was issued, commanding 
the Mayor of London to proclaim in that 
city that “the gold money which the King 
had caused to be made should be immedi- 
ately current there and elsewhere within 
the realm of England, in all transactions 
of buying and selling, at the rate of twen- 
ty pennies of sterlings (i.c., twenty silver 
pennies) for every gold penny.” 

The time, however, was by no means 
favorable for the issue of pieces of a de- 
nomination so much higher than had pre- 
viously been known. Accordingly, the city 
of London petitioned against these coins, 
and the King issued a proclamation that 
no one should be obliged to take them. 
The coins, nevertheless, continued. to be 
current, and in 1265 their value was raised 
from twenty to twenty-four pence; prob- 
ably equivalent in purchasing power to 
two pounds sterling of to-day. 

It is unlikely that any great number of 
these coins was ever struck. It is prob- 
able that, by reason of their high value, 
they would soon be melted down, for they 
were of pure gold, without alloy of 
any kind. The collectors of to-day know 
of only three or four specimens. One ot 
these was sold for more than $200, 
another for $700, and another for $1,000. 





What Is Far 


How utterly we long for what is far! 
With all this beauty sloping from our 
feet, 
Green banks grown gray, and _ faded 
strahds that meet 
The listless lapping waves that ashen are; 
While with night-promises one winking 
star 
Whimsily mocks the melancholy-sweet 
Sad smile of day departing, but not 
fleet, 
Leaving blue mists of kisses on wave ani 
shore: 


Yet our desires unquietly awake 
And hurry forth on wings that shatter 
our peace, 
And hover where those lights alluring 
are 
That in the distance over the waters make 
Vague promises. Ah,we may never cease 
Most utterly to long for what is far! 
SHAEMAS O’SHEEL. 
































“The most interesting romance for Americans is America’s own story.” 


A HISTORY 
OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 








By 


WOODROW WILSON 


Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Former President of Princeton University 


O you know that Woodrow Wilson has written the most 
scholarly and most readable narrative History of the United 
States that our country has yet produced ? 


The History is in five volumes, is profusely illustrated with 
maps, plans, pictures, etc., and is written with such delightful 
gracility of style that, with all its authority, it reads like an 


enticing romance. Woodrow Wilson 


research into this great work; and the result is a wonderful 
picture of the growth of our country from the days of Columbus down to the accession 

















WATCHING THE FIGHT AT BUNKER HILL 














A NEW EDITION IN FIVE 


Prepared with a view to popularizing this great work 
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of Theodore Roosevelt. 


The object of this advertisement is to make 
to you a special half-price offer. You may have 
the books at just half the regular price; you may 
send them back to us if you don’t like them, and 
you may have a year’s subscription to Harper’s 
Weekly (or Harper’s Magazine) included with- 
out any additional payment. 


The price is $12.00, including the periodi- 
cal, and the entire five volumes come to you as 
soon as you send us $1.00. It’s a great chance. 


The work contains the most perfect series of maps in color ever 
published, showing the territorial growth, political changes, and general 
development of the United States. These maps are prepared with great 
care and furnish many details not included in the ordinary wall-map. 

There is a full-page portrait of every president from Washington 
to Roosevelt, together with authentic portraits of statesmen and famous 
characters down to the present time. 

There are fac-simile reproductions of rare manuscripts, state 
papers, political documents and governmental records, together with numer- 
ous illustrations by Howard Pyle, Frederick Remington, Harry Fenn, 
C. F. Chapman, Howard Chandler Christy, and many others. Private 


picture galleries and exclusive libraries have been ransacked by 








experts for contributions for this epoch-making work. HARPER & 
At the end of every chapter is given a list of authorities Freabtin Samare 
and suggestions for further and exbzustive reading on every New York 


phase of American development. 





Gentlemen: Please send 









The books are bound in a manner befitting me, all charges prepaid, A 

h i f h k Th . 1 F - HISTORY OF THE AMER 
the importance of the work. The title pages are il- ICAN PEOPLE, Five Volumes, 
luminated and the letter-press first-class in every Paenectypes: yr tegean seep bre and 
approval, and also enter my subscrip- 


particular. A high-grade paper has been used 
and no expense or effort has been spared 
in the preparation of this set of books. 
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Su OU UEPIINET TE ned cnseeticecacdctcvapes 
for one year, for which I enclose $1.00 and 
agree to send you $1.00 a month until the total 
price, $12.00, is paid, if the books are accepted by me. 
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